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SEVENTY  YEARS  OF  AN 
ACTIVE  LIFE 

HA  VI NG  been  repeatedly  requested  Early  Boy- 
by  many  of  my  friends  to  write  hood 
my  reminiscences  I  at  last  acquiesced. 
Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on 
1 5th  May  1835,  I  began  to  attend  school 
at  the  age  of  five  years,  remaining  there 
until  the  year  1847.  One  day  in  June  of 
that  year,  for  no  apparent  reason,  I  was 
kept  in  after  school  hours.  With  some 
other  boys,  whilst  the  schoolmaster  slept, 
his  chin  resting  on  both  hands  and  his  long 
red  beard  spread  on  the  writing-table,  I 
helped  to  seal  his  beard  to  the  table. 
We  then  exploded  some  firecrackers  un- 
der his  chair,  whereupon  he  jumped  up, 
thereby  producing  temporary  lock-jaw. 
He  sent  us  in  quest  of  a  doctor,  but,  on 
our  way  out,  we  stopped  just  long  enough 
to  tell  the  janitor  what  had  happened,  and 
then,  hurrying  home,  I  managed  to  be  in 
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time  to  attend  a  picnic  with  my  mother 
that  afternoon.  The  following  morning, 
all  the  boys  who  had  participated  in  the 
prank  of  the  previous  day  were  sum- 
moned before  the  school  board  and  sus- 
pended from  school  for  six  months. 

During  that  time  my  father  procured 
a  tutor  for  me.  Among  other  associa- 
tions, this  tutor  was  connected  with  the 
Hope  Hose  Fire  Company,  a  volunteer 
one,  like  every  other  fire  company  in  the 
United  States  at  that  time.  The  fire- 
engine  or  hose  was  drawn  to  the  fire 
by  manual  efforts,  and  there  was  a  law 
at  the  time  prohibiting  a  minor  from 
running  with  any  hose  or  engine  com- 
pany to  a  fire,  the  rowdy  element  then 
existing  in  all  firedepartments  necessitat- 
ing the  passing  of  this  ordinance.  Whilst 
out  for  a  walk  one  hot  summer  day,  we 
noticed  my  tutor's  hose-company  rushing 
to  a  fire,  and  we  were  asked  to  assist  in 
drawing  the  machine.  I  readily  lent  a 
helping  hand,  but,  being  seen  by  a 
policeman,  I  was  arrested  and  brought 
before  a  magistrate,  who  bound  me  over 
to  keep  the  peace  for  six  months.  My 
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tutor  was  dismissed  by  my  father  and  I 
declined  to  have  another. 

REFERRING  to  rioting  at  fires,  in  1850  a  FI 
fire  broke  out  in  Philadelphia,  in  a  ware- 
house containing  large  quantities  of  salt- 
petre, which  caused  an  explosion  and 
consequent  conflagration.  This  could 
have  been  extinguished  at  the  outset  had 
it  not  been  for  the  enmity  existing  be- 
tween the  different  fire  engine  and  hose 
companies,  which  ran  so  high  that — as 
no  one  had  anticipated  such  a  serious 
conflagration — the  hose  supplying  several 
of  the  manual  fire-engines  was  wantonly 
cut,  thus  stopping  the  water  supply. 

Fire  and  all  other  hose  at  that  time 
was  made  of  leather  with  copper  rivets, 
and  was  very  costly — rubber  or  canvas 
not  being  then  used  for  this  purpose — 
and  naturally  was  constructed  in  short 
sections.  It  required  to  be  carefully 
looked  after,  otherwise  it  would  harden 
quickly. 

This  fire  originated  on  the  river  front, 
and  over  five  hundred  houses  were  de- 
stroyed. In  those  days,  dynamite  was 
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unknown  for  blowing  up  houses  to  pre- 
vent conflagration  spreading.  Gunpow- 
der therefore  was  used,  which  did  more 
mischief  than  good. 

The  foregoing  brings  to  my  mind 
other  matters  connected  with  the  feuds 
between  the  various  fire-engine  and 
hose  companies.  I  recollect  that  this  was 
also  portrayed  on  the  stage  by  an  actor 
named  Frank  Chanfrau  in  the  years 
1848-9,  in  a  play  called  "  Mose,"  in 
which  he  scored  a  great  success.  He 
was  then  about  twenty-four  years  of  age 
and  I  knew  him  afterwards  very  well. 
He  first  played  at  the  Park  and  Bowery 
Theatres  in  New  York,  and  later  came 
to  Philadelphia  to  produce  this  piece, 
which  was  as  great  a  success  as  Ed. 
Sothern's  "  Dundreary"  was  later,  in  the 
sixties.  Chanfrau's  "  Mose  "  had  only 
local  colour,  therefore  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  and  Brooklyn  were  the 
only  cities  he  acted  in  for  some  years.  In 
1850  he  played  the  leading  role  in  Phila- 
delphia, at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  and 
it  was  there  that  I  made  his  acquaint- 
ance. 
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In  this  play,  "  Mose,"  Chanfrau  used 
to  wear  the  conventional  red  flannel 
shirt  and  large  check  trousers  with  a 
broad  leather  waist-belt,  no  waistcoat  or 
coat,  and  always  a  high  silk  hat!  This 
style  of  headgear  was  also  at  the  same 
time  very  fashionable  with  cricketers  in 
England,  who  used  to  wear  them  when 
playing  cricket,  as  depicted  in  old  prints 
of  the  period.  Chanfrau  took  the  char- 
acter of  "  Mose  "  in  the  play,  and  his 
"sweetheart"  was  called  "  Lize."  Her 
hair  was  dressed  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  coster's  'Arriet  of  to-day. 
Men  of  the  class  he  portrayed  in  this 
piece  wore  their  hair  cut  very  short  at 
the  back,  but  left  long  in  front,  and 
trained  into  what  were  known  as  "  soap- 
locks,"  as  these  would  not  remain  in 
position  unless  soap-hardened.  They 
were  worn  just  in  front  of  the  ears  and 
came  nearly  half-way  down  each  cheek. 
Then  there  was  the  inevitable  cigar, 
poised  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
pipe-smoking  not  being  then  in  vogue. 
This  class  of  men  were  on  an  average 
good-hearted  ruffians  or  rowdies,  and 
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were  designated  as  killers  No.  i  and 
No.  2,  and  so  forth. 

Benjamin  Baker  was  the  author  of 
"  Mose,"  and  Chanfrau  later  married 
Baker's  sister,  Miss  Henrietta  Baker,  a 
charming  woman,  who  became  quite  a 
well-known  actress  in  America,  and  also 
played  in  this  country  in  the  early  seven- 
ties, at  the  Grand  Theatre  near  the  An- 
gel, Islington,  where  I  saw  Emily  Solden 
make  her  great  hit  in  "  Genevieve  de 
Brabant." 

Chanfrau  was  very  proud  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  his  father,  who  was  a  French 
naval  officer  and  captain  of  the  ship 
which  brought  Lafayette  to  America  in 
1777. 

A  SCHOOL  acquaintance  of  mine  was  em- 
ployed by  a  wood-carver,  whose  principal 
business  was  making  figure-heads  for 
ships  and  cigar-store  Indians;  the  latter 
being  the  usual  sign  placed  in  front  of  all 
cigar  stores,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
barber's  pole  is  now  used.  In  those  days 
no  other  signs  existed,  and  there  were 
no  window  -  displays.  Through  this 
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school-acquaintance,  I  obtained  employ- 
ment in  this  workshop,  having  assigned 
to  me  thetask  of  roughing  out  thefigures. 
The  work  proved  uncongenial,  especi- 
ally as  I  was  promised  drawing-lessons 
and  also  work  in  a  candlestick  and  can- 
delabra factory.  No  petroleum  oil  lamps 
were  in  existence  at  that  early  period. 

I  was  given  employment  by  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Dyett  and  Kent,  of  Second 
Street,  near  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia ;  but  on  their  discovering  that  I  was 
quite  strong  for  my  age,  instead  of  send- 
ing me  to  the  drawing  office  and  in- 
structing me  in  drawing  and  the  art  of 
metal  work,  I  was  set  to  work  wheeling 
goods  in  barrows  to  the  river  coasting- 
steamers,  the  method  then  pursued  in 
delivering  goods  on  board  these  steam- 
ers. I  remonstrated  with  them  for  not 
keeping  their  promise,  whereupon  they 
replied  that  they  would  employ  me  at 
this  kind  of  work  as  long  as  it  suited 
them.  I  soon  put  an  end,  however,  to 
my  employment  in  this  capacity,  by  drop- 
ping a  barrow  of  goods  off  the  plank 
leading  to  the  steamer  into  the  river. 
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For  this  I  was  dismissed,  but,  before 
reaching  home  that  day,  I  had  secured 
another  position. 


MyExperi-  AFTER  leaving  the  firm  of   Dyett  and 

ence  as  a 
Silversmith 


ence  as  a      Kent   I    happened  to  meet  my  former 


tutor,  who  was  anxious  that  I  should  see 
a  silver  horn,  which  was  generally  used, 
like  a  megaphone,  to  cheer  the  men  in 
their  arduous  task  of  pulling  the  fire 
engine  or  hose  carriage  to  a  fire,  thus 
encouraging  them  to  reach  a  fire  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  We  went  to 
Conrad  Bard  and  Sons,  silversmiths,  in 
Arch  Street,  near  Sixth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. There  I  was  fascinated  by  the 
work  which  was  being  done,  and  straight- 
way asked  Mr.  Bard  to  give  me  employ- 
ment, which  he  did  at  once.  Labour  at 
that  time  was  so  scarce  that  it  was  not 
difficult  to  obtain  a  position  anywhere. 
Mr.  Bard  set  me  at  first  to  the  task  of 
filing  out  the  crack  in  the  bell  which 
tolled  the  Independence  in  1776  in  the 
Philadelphia  City  Hall.  This  crack  was 
afterwards  re-filed  for  the  Centennial  in 
the  year  1876,  by  Cadwallader  and  Sons, 
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silversmiths,  the  firm  of  Bard  and  Sons 
having  gone  out  of  existence  in  the 
meantime. 

I  remained  with  Bard  and  Sons  for 
about  one  year,  when,  through  inatten- 
tion to  the  annealing  of  an  old  urn,  a  por- 
tion of  it  was  destroyed,  which  terminated 
my  career  as  a  silversmith. 

MY  next  situation,  like  my  first,  was  My  Employ- 
procured  for  me  by  a  schoolmate.  He 
was  promoted  to  other  work,  and  I  was 
given  the  position  which  he  had  before 
my  coming  to  the  foundry.  This  was  in 
the  brass-foundry  and  turnery  of  a  Mr. 
Long,  in  Dock  Street,  Philadelphia.  I 
found  this  work  the  hardest  of  all.  It 
consisted  in  working  as  a  labourer  at  a 
foot-lathe.  In  this  shop  everything  was 
done  by  manual  labour.  From  working 
the  foot-lathe  I  was  promoted  to  carry- 
ing brass  fittings  to  different  customers. 
One  day  I  was  obliged  to  carry  a  lot  of 
brass  fittings  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
These  fittings  were  strung  round  my 
neck  like  an  alderman's  collar,  but  they 
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were  naturally  much  heavier.  On  reach- 
ing my  destination,  I  unloaded  the  fittings 
at  the  Stores  Department;  and  looking 
into  the  shop  I  noticed  that  everything 
was  operated  by  steam  power,  no  manual 
labour  being  employed  to  work  the 
machines.  I  went  to  Mr.  Baldwin's  office 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  give  me  em- 
ployment. He  asked  me  my  age,  and, 
as  I  looked  several  years  older  than  my 
actual  age,  I  hesitated  to  tell  him.  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  acquainted  with  my  father, 
and  consulted  him  about  my  employ- 
ment. Father  informed  him  that  I  de- 
clined to  attend  school  again,  and  said 
he  would  be  very  pleased  if  he  would 
give  me  some  engineering  knowledge,  as 
he  regarded  that  field  as  the  most  promis- 
ing for  a  young  man  in  those  days.  Mr. 
Baldwin  engaged  me  for  the  first  year 
at  two  dollars  a  week,  giving  me  one 
dollar  a  week  advance  each  year,  an 
agreement  being  made  that  I  should  re- 
main three  years.  He  was  very  kind  to 
me,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  me 
throughout  the  entire  three  years  of  my 
engagement. 
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EARLY  in  1849,  I  was  placed  in  charge  My  Entry  int 
of  a  small  workshop  on  a  line  of  railway  £J|®  J 
which  had  been  opened  to  develop  a  coal  Road 
district  near  Tamagua,  Pennsylvania. 
Here  I  remained  about  a  year.  Subse- 
quently I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Baldwin  to 
take  a  locomotive  to  a  new  line  of  rail- 
way just  opened  in  Ohio,  then  known  as 
the  Little  Miami  Railway.  This  took 
me  away  from  home  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  to  what  was  then  considered  the 
Far  West,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure 
within  me  became  too  strong  to  admit  of 
my  return  home.  Knowing  that  the  de- 
mand for  mechanical  engineers  was  much 
greater  in  the  South-West  than  in  the 
West,  I  went  to  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  there  obtained  employment  in  the 
repair  shops  for  river  steamers. 

In  the  interim,  I  had  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  my  step-brother,  who 
advised  me  to  join  him  in  Texas.  There 
were  no  railroads  then  beyond  where  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  meet, 
namely,  at  Cairo.  Before  setting  out  to 
join  my  brother  in  Texas,  I  returned 
home,  in  order  to  arrange  my  affairs 
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there,  when  I  received  word  from  my 
step-brother  that  he  was  coming  East, 
and  to  await  his  arrival.  This  delayed 
my  going  to  Texas  for  a  whole  year, 
during  which  time  I  devoted  myself  to 
the  study  of  engineering,  attending 
technical  classes  at  night,  and  working 
again  during  the  day  at  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works.  That  year,  they 
celebrated  at  these  works  the  turning 
out  of  the  fiftieth  locomotive.  About  ten 
years  ago,  they  celebrated  the  turning 
out  of  the  twenty  thousandth. 

In  the  fall  of  1852  I  started,  in  com- 
pany with  my  step-brother,  for  Texas.  I 
got  no  farther  than  Cincinnati,  however, 
receiving  there  an  offer  which  I  deemed 
too  advantageous  to  refuse,  and  my  step- 
brother proceeded  on  his  way  to  Texas 
without  me,  but  with  my  promise  to  fol- 
low him  as  soon  as  possible.  After  work- 
ing in  Cincinnati  for  about  three  months, 
I  had  saved  enough  out  of  my  wages  to 
pay  all  my  expenses  and  enable  me  to 
travel  in  comfort  to  Texas  by  steamer 
down  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Red 
Rivers. 
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I  engaged  a  passage  on  a  steamer 
bound  for  New  Orleans,  and  placed  my 
baggage  on  board.  On  learning  that  the 
steamer  would  not  leave  until  midnight, 
I  went  to  a  theatre  known  as  Pike's 
Theatre,  to  while  away  the  time.  There 
were  no  orchestras  in  those  days  in  the 
theatres,  nor  any  parquet  or  orchestra- 
stalls.  Between  the  acts  the  few  gas 
lights  in  the  theatre  were  lowered  or  ex- 
tinguished altogether,  the  object  being 
to  compel  the  spectators  to  go  out  into 
the  lobby,  which  was  usually  fitted  up  as  a 
gambling-saloon.  This  I  found  to  be  the 
case  in  almost  all  the  southern  theatres, 
most  of  them  being  run  by  professional 
gamblers,  and  not  by  theatrical  managers 
as  now.  The  pit  of  the  theatre  (where  I 
had  gone  for  economy)  was  actually  a 
pit  without  seats.  Here  between  the 
acts  the  men  and  boys  indulged  in  free 
fights.  On  the  night  in  question,  in  one 
of  these  scrimmages,  I  lost  all  my  money 
and  my  watch.  Returning  to  the  steamer, 
I  told  the  superintendent  all  that  had 
happened,  and  he  remarked  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  for  me  to 
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work  my  passage  down  the  river,  or  take 
my  baggage  off  the  steamer.  I  decided 
to  work  my  way  down.  Although  well 
developed  and  strong  for  my  years,  I 
found  the  work  I  was  obliged  to  do,  and 
the  men  with  whom  I  was  compelled  to 
associate,  more  than  I  could  bear,  and  I 
became  ill.  The  captain,  who  was  of  a 
humane  disposition,  upon  learning  that 
I  had  a  respectable  amount  of  baggage 
aboard,  questioned  me  how  I  came  to  be 
placed  among  the  deck  hands  doing  such 
work.  I  related  to  him  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, and  told  him  who  I  was  and 
whence  I  came.  A  doctor,  who  was  a 
passenger  on  the  boat,  was  requested  to 
give  me  medical  attention,  and  I  was 
transferred  to  a  state-room  near  the  cap- 
tain. On  my  recovery,  before  we  reached 
Memphis,  he  appointed  me  his  secretary. 
I  became  so  attached  to  him  that  I  wished 
to  continue  the  journey  to  New  Orleans 
with  him,  but  on  reaching  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  River  he  learned  that  yellow 
fever  had  broken  out  in  New  Orleans, 
and  forbade  my  accompanying  him  fur- 
ther. He  introduced  me  to  the  captain 
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of  a  steamer  going  up  the  Red  River,  and 
paid  me  fifty  dollars  for  my  services.  I 
received  a  like  amount  from  the  captain 
to  whom  he  introduced  me,  for  similar 
services  performed  for  him  on  the  trip 
up  the  Red  River.  This,  however,  was 
more  an  act  of  courtesy,  and  because  of 
his  friendship  for  the  captain  who  had 
introduced  me,  than  as  recompense  for 
my  services.  I  may  mention,  in  passing, 
that  both  captains  were  the  owners  of 
their  steamers,  which  was  frequently  the 
case  in  those  days. 

We  went  up  the  river  as  far  as  Alex- 
andria, Louisiana.  Here  I  purchased  a 
pony,  saddle  and  saddle-bags,  and,  with 
what  baggage  I  could  carry  in  my 
saddle-bags,  I  started  up  country  to  a 
place  called  Nacogdoches,  where  the 
widow  of  Judge  Adolphus  Sterne  lived 
with  two  daughters  and  two  sons.  One 
of  the  daughters,  a  Mrs.  Ryan,  of  Chi- 
cago, is,  I  believe,  still  living.  They  re- 
ceived me  kindly,  and,  in  response  to  in- 
quiries concerning  my  brother's  where- 
abouts, they  informed  me  where  I  could 
find  him.  I  found  him  at  Larissa,  Che- 
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rokee  County.  Strangely  enough,  I 
happened  to  reach  him  just  as  he  was 
being  set  upon  by  a  well-known  bully  of 
that  town.  Observing  a  man  standing 
in  the  doorway  of  a  "  grocery,"  I  asked 
him  if  he  knew  where  I  could  find  my 
step-brother.  He  pointed  to  the  in- 
dividual who  was  being  maltreated  by 
the  bully  already  referred  to,  whose  name 
was  Phillips.  I  lost  no  time  in  picking 
up  a  weight  from  the  platform  of  a  scale, 
and  with  it  I  knocked  Phillips  senseless, 
whereupon  I  was  advised  by  everybody, 
including  my  step-brother,  to  leave  the 
town  immediately.  Knowing  the  dan- 
ger of  being  a  "tenderfoot,"  I  refused  to 
leave,  remaining  with  the  bully — the 
terror  of  the  town — until  his  return  to 
consciousness,  about  two  days  later. 
During  this  time  I  nursed  him,  never 
leaving  his  bedside.  On  regaining  con- 
sciousness, the  first  question  he  asked 
me  was  who  I  was,  as  he  had  never  seen 
me  before.  Upon  being  told  by  the 
doctor  that  I  was  the  person  who  had 
knocked  him  down,  he  took  my  hand 
and  held  it  and  said:  "You  are  a  good 
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one  and  O.  K.";  and  we  afterwards  be- 
came good  friends.  His  inclination  to 
quarrel,  however,  was  too  overpowering, 
and,  a  few  months  afterwards,  he  was 
killed  in  a  brawl  with  some  desperado  in 
front  of  the  same  "  grocery."  I  had 
joined  my  step-brother  in  business,  but 
did  not  find  the  occupation  congenial. 

I  FIRST  met  Judge  Reagan  in  the  year  judge  Reagan 

1853.  I  saw  him  frequently  on  the  bench,  ofTexas 

which  was  composed  of  soft  pine  boards 

of  which  dry-goods  boxes  are  made,  and, 

while  engaged  in  trying  a  case,  he  would 

sit,  with  bowie-knife  in  hand,  whittling 

away  at  some  loose  board  until  all  around 

his  seat  there  would  be  quite  a  carpet  of 

chips.  So  familiar  were  the  lawyers  with 

the  judge's  habit  of  whittling,  that  they 

could  tell  by  the  way  he  whittled  whether 

the  case  appealed  to  him  favourably  or 

unfavourably.    This  way  of  trying  cases 

was  entirely  strange  and  novel  to  me, 

and    I    frequently   attended    his    court. 

When  I  speak  of  a  court,  you  must  bear 

in  mind  that  I  refer  to  the  log  cabins 

in  which  the  courts  were  held  in  those 
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mond  and 
Houston 


early  days.  They  were  dignified  and 
adorned  by  framing  half-way  up  the  walls 
of  the  cabin,  and  were  only  furnished 
with  rough  benches.  Judge  Reagan  years 
later  became  United  States  Senator  for 
the  State  of  Texas. 

The  First  JUDGE  REAGAN  having  introduced  me 
S^xsfb  to  Major  Benjamin  McCullough,  I  was 
tweenRich-  asked  by  Major  McCullough  to  take 
charge  of  some  labourers  who  were  en- 
gaged on  the  work  of  laying  the  first 
railroad  between  Richmond  and  Houston. 
Work  had  previously  been  begun  on  this 
railroad,  but  remained  in  abeyance  for  a 
short  time,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
contractors.  It  was  subsequently  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1855.  Sam  Houston, 
who  was  then  Governor  of  Texas,  and 
after  whom  the  capital  of  the  State  is 
named,  came  down  to  open  the  road, 
which  he  humorously  declared  was  about 
as  rough  as  an  old  corduroy,  but  the 
speed  pleased  him.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  entire  railway  system  in 
Texas,  which  now  amounts  to  twenty 
thousand  miles  or  more. 
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WHILE  engaged  in  superintending  the  My  First 
labour  on  this  road,  I  visited  a  number  Invention 
of  houses  and  cabins  in  the  district,  and 
found  in  every  house,  and  in  the  cabins, 
a  loom  for  weaving  homespun  cloth.  This 
cloth  was  worn  by  both  the  white  and 
the  coloured  population.  At  most  they 
could  weave  but  six  yards  a  day.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  an  improvement 
might  be  made  in  these  hand-looms  by 
attaching  a  spring  made  of  hickory- wood, 
which  is  very  strong  and  flexible,  with 
an  attachment  to  open  and  release  it  on 
each  return  stroke,  the  shuttle  thus  being 
thrown  from  side  to  side  as  in  power- 
looms.  This,  my  first  invention,  proved 
to  be  fairly  profitable,  as  I  sold  county 
rights.  My  device  was  so  simple  that 
any  wheelwright  could  construct  it.  It 
was  my  first  independent  start  in  life, 
and  brings  me  to  the  year  1857. 

During  this  time  I  remained  in  com- 
munication with  Major  McCullough,  who 
was  then  Marshal  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  and  who  was  instrumental 
in  my  becoming  a  Freemason  that  year. 
Mr.  Pike  of  Arkansas,  who  was  the 
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Grand  Master,  came  over  to  the  Indian 
Territory  to  instal  a  lodge,  of  which 
"  Soap  Love  McKinney,"  a  chief  at  that 
time  of  one  of  the  Indian  tribes  (either 
the  Chickasaw  or  Choctaw)  was  initiated 
in  the  first  degree.  This  chief  afterwards 
played  an  important  part  in  rescuing 
Major  McCullough,  myself,  and  three 
others  from  captivity,  which  incident  I 
shall  hereafter  relate. 

My  Little        DURING  the  period  from  1853  to  1858, 
Friend  Nellie   thousands  upon  thousands  of  wild  horses, 

known  as  mustangs,  roamed  over  the 
vast  tracts  of  rolling  prairies  in  Texas, 
on  which  there  was  little  or  no  timber. 
These  horses  were  lassoed  by  the  half- 
breeds — either  Indians  or  Mexicans — 
and  within  a  couple  of  hours  were  broken 
sufficiently  to  be  ridden.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  ride  them  daily,  however,  or  it 
did  not  take  long  to  discover  that  one 
was  riding  a  "broncho"  of  the  worst 
kind.  Naturally,  they  required  very  little 
attention,  living  on  the  same  kind  of  food 
that  sufficed  while  in  their  wild  state. 
When  once  broken  and  ridden  daily, 
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they  became  quite  docile  and  gave  evi- 
dence of  much  intelligence  and  endur- 
ance. 

While  helping  to  superintend  the  lay- 
ing of  the  rails  for  the  first  railway  line 
ever  constructed  in  Texas,  I  had  never 
less  than  eight  or  ten  of  these  horses  in 
an  enclosure.  There  being  no  water  in 
this  enclosure,  it  was  necessary  to  ride 
them  daily  to  a  creek  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant  to  water  them.  As  a  rule  I 
mounted  one  of  their  number,  and  the 
rest  would  follow  like  dogs,  knowing 
they  would  then  find  water. 

About  half-way  down  to  the  creek 
there  stood  a  cabin,  in  which  lived  a  little 
girl  eight  years  old.  She  used  to  await 
my  coming  daily  with  a  cup  of  buttermilk. 
I  always  brought  her  something — candy, 
or  ribbon,  or  beads,  or  some  such  trifle 
— and  in  time  we  became  great  friends. 
I  was  then  just  twenty  years  old — about 
twelve  years  her  senior.  For  fully  over 
a  twelvemonth  we  met  daily. 

Nellie  was  the  only  child  of  a  poor 
farmer  who  had  migrated  to  Texas  from 
Tennessee.  He  owned  about  fifty  acres 
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of  land,  which  he  cultivated  himself, 
unaided,  raising  cotton,  corn,  and  veget- 
ables. 

One  day,  little  Nellie  told  me  that  her 
mother  was  very  sick.  On  investigation, 
I  found  she  was  ill  with  a  high  fever,  and 
told  her  husband,  who  was  working  in  his 
field,  that  he  ought  to  summon  a  doctor 
immediately.  He  wanted  to  finish  the 
ploughing  in  which  he  was  engaged  at 
the  time,  and  waited  until  evening  before 
he  fetched  a  doctor.  On  returning  with 
the  doctor,  he  found  that  his  wife  had 
committed  suicide,  by  hanging  herself  to 
a  beam  in  the  cabin.  The  doctor  told 
the  husband  that  he  should  have  sum- 
moned him  sooner,  and  this  so  preyed 
upon  the  poor  man's  mind  that  he,  too, 
committed  suicide  that  night,  going  out 
into  the  field  and  blowing  his  brains 
out. 

The  following  morning,  on  reaching 
the  cabin,  I  found  little  Nellie  crying. 
She  told  me  that  her  mother  was  dead, 
and  that  her  father  had  hurt  himself. 
The  poor  child  had  been  without  food 
or  attention,  and  was  quite  alone  until  I 
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arrived,  as  there  was  nobody  near  them. 
On  discovering  that  both  of  her  parents 
were  dead,  I  took  the  child  to  a  neigh- 
bouring plantation,  where  a  very  charm- 
ing old  lady,  Mrs.  Loftin,  lived;  but  I 
could  not  persuade  Nellie  to  remain  with 
her;  she  insisted  on  coming  home  with 
me.  I  purchased  an  old  negro  slave 
named  Zoe  from  Mrs.  Loftin,  as  a  nurse 
for  the  child,  but,  from  the  moment  I 
arrived  home  until  I  left  in  the  morning, 
Nellie  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  my 
side.  This  state  of  affairs  lasted  for  two 
years,  when  I  was  obliged  to  remove  to 
another  part  of  the  State,  and  finally  to 
go  north  to  see  my  mother,  who  was 
seriously  ill.  In  the  meantime,  I  left 
Nellie  in  the  charge  of  a  lady  by  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Harrington,  who  was  the  wife  of 
a  doctor  in  Larissa,  Texas,  and  presented 
her  with  the  negro  slave  Zoe,  but  on  the 
strict  understanding  that  she  should 
never  sell  her,  as  Nellie  and  her  nurse 
had  by  that  time  become  very  much 
attached  to  each  other.  I  heard  from 
Mrs.  Harrington  occasionally,  and  also 
from  Nellie,  until  the  Civil  War  broke 
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out,  when,  as  it  were,  the  curtain  dropped, 
and  no  further  communication  between 
us  was  possible.  This  was  the  last  I 
heard  of  them  for  some  years,  for 
though,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  I 
made  several  endeavours  to  find  them, 
all  proved  fruitless. 

In  1871,  however,  I  went  to  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  to  visit  my  sister,  who  had 
married  a  retired  army-doctor,  practising 
in  Cincinnati.  While  on  this  visit,  I  was 
invited  to  a  small  "  at  home  "  in  Coving- 
ton,  Kentucky,  just  across  the  Ohio 
River.  There  I  met  a  grey-haired  lady, 
who  asked  me  if  I  were  the  Mr.  Sterne 
who  had  been  in  Texas  some  twelve 
years  before.  I  replied  that  I  was, 
whereupon  she  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
recollect  her.  I  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  I  did  not.  She  then  told  me  that 
her  late  husband  was  the  doctor  already 
referred  to  in  this  narrative,  and  that  he 
had  during  the  war  become  a  Confeder- 
ate army-doctor,  and  was  killed;  and 
that  she  had,  a  few  years  later,  married 
again.  She  said  that  Nellie  lived  with 
her  as  her  adopted  daughter,  and  was  at 
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that  moment  present  in  the  house,  and 
that  she  was  engaged  to  be  married. 
During  our  conversation  Nellie  came 
into  the  room  and  recognized  me.  Im- 
mediately there  was  a  wild  scene  of 
excitement,  with  many  embraces.  She  in- 
sisted upon  returning  with  me  to  Europe, 
and  it  took  several  days  to  persuade 
her  that  that  was  impossible.  She 
married  the  gentleman  to  whom  she 
was  engaged,  and  became  a  happy  mother 
and  grandmother.  Now,  alas!  she  is  no 
more.  I  received  news  of  her  death,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four,  last  year. 

WHEN  I  was  in  Texas,  buffaloes  were  so  Buffaloes 
numerous  that  we  had  to  wait  sometimes 
from  one  to  three  days  to  allow  a  herd  of 
them  to  pass,  and  one  could  ride  for 
days  in  their  tracks,  meeting  stragglers 
too  young  or  too  old  to  keep  pace  with 
the  vast  herd.  No  one  then  ever  thought 
of  shooting  them,  this  not  being  con- 
sidered sport.  One  could  buy  a  buffalo- 
robe  for  the  cost  of  its  preparation,  and 
buffalo  heads  were  of  no  more  value 
than  steers'  heads.  Not  until  the  con- 
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struction  of  railways  was  undertaken  in 
the  South- West  was  their  extinction 
thought  of,  and  it  then  became  a  matter 
of  necessity,  as  progress  in  railway 
building  was  impossible  without  it. 

Buffalo  stampedes  naturally  took  place 
on  the  prairies,  and  at  such  times  one 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  either  in 
ravines  or  behind  rocks.  This  precaution, 
however,  was  frequently  disregarded, 
and  then  one  was  apt  to  be  trampled  up- 
on. These  stampedes  usually  presaged 
a  tornado  somewhere  in  the  prairie  land. 
These  tornadoes,  or  "  Northers  "  as  some 
Texans  called  them,  wrought  havoc  with 
log-cabins  and  frame-houses,  which  were 
generally  built  on  stone  or  brick  piers, 
and  were  easily  lifted.  These  wind  storms 
were  usually  from  a  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
wide,  and  everything  in  the  storm-belt, 
including  human  beings,  cattle,  horses, 
etc.,  was  hurled  through  the  air  and 
destroyed.  Wild  game,  wild  cattle,  and 
wild  horses,  which  abounded  in  plenty, 
were  also  affected  by  tornadoes  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  buffaloes,  and  also 
gave  forewarning  of  these  storms.  It 
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must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  those 
days  there  was  not  a  rail  or  fence  on  the 
prairies ;  while  at  the  present  time  every 
estate  or  ranch  or  settlement  is  fenced 
off  by  either  barbed  wire,  or  some  other 
mode  of  wire  fencing.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact,  and  one  well  worthy  of  note,  that 
we  owe  more  in  the  way  of  advancement 
of  civilization  and  cultivation  of  land  to 
the  invention  of  barbed  wire  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  the  farmer 
especially  owes  the  inventor  of  this  use- 
ful article  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude. 

IN  the  early  days  in  Texas  planters  had  Transit  of 
no  means  of  transporting  their  bales  of  Q°^°gt*° 
cotton,  which  generally  weighed  from 
four  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  were  very  bulky;  the  only  means  of 
baling  them  being  in  cloth  known  as 
"  cotton  lapp,"  bound  with  ropes  and 
compressed  by  wooden  screw-presses, 
the  arms  of  which  were  worked  by  yokes 
of  oxen.  Such  a  thing  as  a  hydraulic 
press  was  unknown  in  those  days  in  the 
cotton-producing  districts  or  elsewhere. 
The  only  means  of  bringing  these  bulky 
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bales  to  some  port  of  shipment,  such  as 
Galveston  on  the  Gulf  coast,  or  some 
depot,  such  as  Alexandria  or  Shreveport, 
on  the  Red  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  was  by  hauling  them 
with  twelve  or  fifteen  yoke  of  oxen,  both 
a  difficult  and  an  expensive  method  of 
transit.  This  mode  of  transportation 
occupied  weeks,  especially  when  the 
rains  set  in,  making  the  ordinary  roads  a 
quagmire,  and  reducing  the  corduroy 
roads  in  the  swamps  to  a  state  almost 
impassable.  Frequently  the  cotton  was 
dumped  in  these  places  and  left  there  to 
rot,  planters  often  losing  a  portion  of 
their  crop,  and  at  times,  if  small  planters, 
their  entire  crop. 

Being  engaged  at  this  time  on  the 
railway  already  referred  to,  superintend- 
ing the  cutting  of  timber  with  which  to 
build  a  railway  bridge  (iron  bridges  being 
then  unknown  in  the  United  States), 
the  idea  occurred  to  me  of  floating  the 
bales  of  cotton  down  the  river  on  rafts, 
during  the  rainy  season,  to  Galveston. 
Galveston  was  then  a  growing  port  of 
shipment,  with  steamers  direct  to  New 
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Orleans,  the  latter  place  being  the  great 
and  only  southern  cotton  centre  for 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  We  had  a  num- 
ber of  trees  already  felled,  with  no  im- 
mediate use  for  them,  and  I  engaged  some 
negro  labourers  accustomed  to  building 
log-cabins,  and  set  them  to  work  trim- 
ming these  felled  trees  and  building  a 
raft. 

There  were  rapids  in  this  river,  which 
had  to  be  negotiated,  a  task  beset 
with  many  difficulties;  but,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  firm  of  cotton- 
brokers  in  Galveston,  I  had  sufficient 
capital  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  a  com- 
petent engineer  assigned  to  remove  this 
obstruction.  This  firm  eventually  became 
partners  in  my  enterprise. 

The  first  raft  was  large  enough  to 
carry  only  thirty  bales  of  cotton.  We 
built  a  small  raft,  our  desire  being  first  to 
gain  experience  in  floating  down  these 
streams.  As  night  approached,  we  would 
seek  out  trees  on  the  shore  that  were 
low  enough,  and  experienced  ranchmen 
would  throw  a  rope  like  a  lasso  around 
these  trees,  and  in  this  way  we  would 
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secure  our  raft.  Both  ends  of  the  raft 
being  alike,  it  mattered  not  which  end 
went  down  stream  first.  When  we  had 
our  raft  securely  tied,  we  camped  on 
it,  and  led  a  free  and  happy  life  until 
daybreak;  and  lying  down  between  the 
bales  of  cotton,  wrapped  in  blankets,  we 
slept  soundly.  This  trip  was  always  a 
three  days'  affair.  The  timber  out  of 
which  the  rafts  were  constructed  was 
nearly  as  valuable  as  the  cotton,  and  we 
could  dispose  of  it  in  Galveston  for 
building  purposes.  This  done,  with 
saddle-bags  slung  across  mules,  we  re- 
turned to  the  upper  country  for  a  fresh 
cargo  of  cotton. 

We  conducted  this  enterprise  for  three 
years,  when  flat-bottomed,  stern-wheel 
steamboats  of  light  draught  competed 
successfully  with  our  mode  of  transporta- 
tion, and,  the  business  proving  no  longer 
profitable  to  us,  we  were  obliged  to 
abandon  it.  These  steamboats  brought 
provisions  and  merchandise  up  the  river, 
and  had  a  paying  cargo  both  ways. 
They  subsequently  carried  passengers, 
until  the  competition  of  the  railroads 
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made  this  means  of  transit  no  longer 
profitable. 

I  may  here  add  that  our  stern-wheel 
steamers  on  the  Red  River  often  went 
up  that  river  in  places  where  there  was 
not  sufficient  water  in  which  an  alligator 
could  disappear,  and  the  river  then 
abounded  in  alligators. 

The  richest  cotton  district  in  Texas 
comprised  several  counties  near  where 
the  well-known  cross  timber  existed, 
and,  as  this  was  principally  Texas 
Government  land,  the  only  cost  involved 
was  to  locate  it,  after  which,  by  regis- 
tration in  the  County  Court,  and  the 
payment  of  ten  cents  an  acre,  one  be- 
came the  owner  of  the  land  thus  located. 

A  LARGE  portion  of  the  money  which  I  Land  Values 
earned  I  invested  in  land  in  Texas.     I  in0Texa;;i" 

1853  and  Now 

bought  forty  thousand  acres,  which  cost 
me  ten  cents  an  acre.  When  the  titles 
were  being  made  out,  the  parties  from 
whom  I  bought  the  land,  on  discovering 
that  I  was  still  a  minor,  declined  to 
complete  the  title  or  refund  my  money. 
I  sought  the  advice  of  Judge  Reagan. 
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He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  refund  of 
about  half  the  money  I  had  paid  for  the 
land,  and  the  transaction  was  cancelled. 
Fort  Worth  is  now  located  on  the 
site  of  my  purchase,  and  a  single  desir- 
able town  lot  in  Fort  Worth  is  valued 
at  as  much  as  the  entire  forty  thousand 
acres  were  valued  at  when  I  made  my 
purchase. 

Mexico  in        TRAVELLING  in   Mexico  at  this   period 
1855  and  1856  was  Qnjy  accomplishe(i  by  means  of  stage 

coach  or  on  horseback,  and  every  one 
was  liable  to  be  stopped  by  the  bands  of 
marauders  who  infested  the  country. 
These  bands  were  intrenched  at  regular 
intervals  along  every  high-road,  and,  as 
travellers  approached,  they  would  hold 
them  up  and  relieve  them  of  their  pos- 
sessions. One  seldom  carried  more  than 
ten  or  twenty  dollars,  which  was  con- 
sidered part  of  the  cost  of  the  journey.  In 
those  days  there  were  no  cheap  watches, 
the  least  expensive  costing  probably  fifty 
dollars,  so  no  one  ever  carried  one. 

On   one   occasion  a  man,    travelling 
with  his  wife,  resolved  not  to  carry  any- 
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thing  except  the  tickets  which  were 
issued  for  meals  and  through  passage  to 
the  City  of  Mexico.  As  was  anticipated, 
the  coach  was  stopped  and  everybody 
was  relieved  of  his  few  dollars.  On  dis- 
covering that  this  man  had  absolutely 
nothing  with  him  but  his  tickets  and 
what  he  wore,  they  asked  him  to  step 
into  the  woods  close  by,  his  wife  accom- 
panying him.  When  he  returned  with 
her,  he  had  nothing  on  but  a  skirt  round 
his  neck  and  another  round  his  waist. 
His  entire  clothing  had  been  confiscated 
by  the  brigands. 

These  episodes  were  frequent,  the 
robbers  always  treating  their  victims 
with  the  utmost  politeness.  There  was 
no  presentation  of  a  pistol  at  one's  head, 
and  robbing  in  this  way  was  a  recognized 
industry  during  the  presidency  of  St. 
Anna.  The  banditti  as  a  rule  repaired 
to  a  small  mud-hut,  which  served  the 
purpose  of  a  confessional,  where  the 
priests  (one  or  more,  according  to  the 
route  most  frequented)  would  grant  abso- 
lution to  the  robbers,  for  which  service 
they  shared  in  a  division  of  the  spoils. 
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In  this  way  it  was  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  priesthood,  and  gave  them  the 
sinews  of  war  against  all  reform.  This 
state  of  affairs  was  actually  sanctioned 
by  the  Government  de  facto,  as  every 
change  of  Government  always  found  an 
empty  treasury.  One  can  readily  under- 
stand the  demoralized  condition  in  which 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  found  Mexico, 
and  why  it  was  that  country  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  conquest.  The  progress  of 
Mexico  until  recently,  under  President 
Diaz,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  relieved  that  country  of  the  bane- 
ful conditions  hitherto  existing.  The 
ingratitude  of  the  Mexicans  is  strikingly 
shown  in  their  compelling  President 
Diaz  to  flee  from  his  country  in  dis- 
guise and  haste,  and  he  is  now  an  exile 
in  Europe. 

An  Adventure       por  some  time  during  1857  I  was  in 

with  the  . 

Indians  the  reservation  country,  known  as  Indian 

Territory,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Blue 
and  Creek  tribes,  all  friendly  Indians. 
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These  tribes  received  twenty  dollars  per 
annum  for  each  head  of  a  family,  and  a 
small  amount  for  each  child.  This  was 
before  the  days  of  national  currency,  and 
all  payments  were  made  in  gold,  which 
was  packed  in  boxes  and  conveyed  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  different  tribes  by  the 
Indian  agents  under  escort. 

Leaving  the  Indian  territory  to  return 
to  Texas,  I  was  obliged  to  cross  several 
rivers  by  fording  them,  there  being  no 
bridges  over  the  rivers  in  Texas  at  that 
time.  All  had  to  be  forded  or  ferried. 
Wishing  to  reach  Jefferson  in  Cass 
County,  Texas,  I  was  compelled  to  cross 
the  tributary  of  the  Red  River  by  fording 
it,  as  there  was  no  ferry  at  any  point.  I 
was  driving  a  pair  of  horses  attached  to 
a  buggy,  and  had  a  box  on  the  back  of 
the  buggy  which  I  used  for  my  clothing. 
The  annuities  were  generally  carried  in 
these  boxes,  and  some  Indians,  who 
were  lurking  in  the  swamps,  seeing  the 
box  strapped  to  the  back  of  the  buggy, 
and  evidently  thinking  it  contained  gold, 
waylaid  me.  They  waited  until  I  was 
in  mid-stream,  and  then  fired  upon  me, 
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hitting  me  in  the  right  arm  and  the  right 
leg,  inflicting  only  flesh-wounds  for- 
tunately. The  wounds  bled  profusely, 
however,  and  I  became  faint  from  loss 
of  blood,  and  fell  unconscious  between 
the  dash-board  and  seat  of  the  buggy. 
My  horses,  uncontrolled,  crossed  the 
stream  and  took  to  the  road,  from  force 
of  habit,  and,  on  being  revived  by  the 
stream  of  water  that  passed  through  the 
buggy,  I  found  them  galloping  at  full 
speed  along  the  road.  They  were  stopped 
by  some  drunken  men,  who,  seeing  that 
I  was  bleeding  freely,  asked  me  how  I 
came  to  be  in  such  a  plight,  and  what  my 
business  was.  They  said  they  had  heard 
the  report  of  the  guns. 

Thinking  to  humour  them,  I  told  them 
I  was  a  whisky  agent.  They  gave  me 
orders  to  send  them  large  quantities  of 
whisky  at  a  ridiculously  small  price, 
which,  I  said,  I  could  not  carry  out  unless 
I  could  at  once  obtain  medical  aid.  They 
directed  me  to  a  cabin,  where  I  found  a 
brother  Mason,  skilled  enough  to  treat 
my  wounds.  He  instituted  a  search  for 
the  Indians  who  had  attacked  me,  but 
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it  proved  fruitless.  He  said  they  had  no 
doubt  attacked  me  in  the  belief  that  the 
box  I  carried  in  the  back  of  the  buggy 
contained  gold. 

While  recovering  from  my  wounds,  I 
noticed  in  a  newspaper  mention  of  the 
birth  of  Princess  Beatrice  on  the  same 
day  that  I  was  shot.  Strange  to  say, 
eight  years  later,  I  happened  to  be  on 
the  platform  at  Windsor  Station,  Eng- 
land, with  Mr.  Higgins,  the  District 
Superintendent,  just  as  Queen  Victoria 
and  Princess  Beatrice  were  on  their  way 
to  London.  In  an  unguarded  moment, 
Princess  Beatrice  fell  between  the  plat- 
form and  the  railway  carriage,  and  hung 
suspended  by  her  arms.  I  ran  to  her 
assistance  and  lifted  her  from  her  perilous 
position,  and  Mr.  Higgins  took  her  from 
me  and  carried  her  to  the  Queen,  who 
presented  him  with  a  diamond  scarf-pin 
for  rescuing  the  Princess. 

It  may  here  be  interesting  to  many 
who  peruse  this  narration  to  learn  the 
means  of  transport  then  in  use  among  the 
Indians  in  America. 

Indian  squaws  generally  ride  astride 
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an  Indian  pony,  and  one  or  more  ponies 
are  always  harnessed  to  a  primitive  but 
practical  means  of  conveyance  known  by 
us  as  a  "  traveille,"  and  universally  used 
by  the  Indians  in  the  years  of  the  fifties. 
This  consists  of  two  poles,  each  about 
fifteen  feet  long,  lashed  together  by 
leather  or  raw  hide  thongs,  and  spread- 
ing apart  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  the 
small  end  strapped  on  the  saddle  or  blan- 
ket on  the  pony's  back,  while  the  big  ends 
drag  on  the  ground  or  snow.  On  this 
they  carry  everything,  and  at  times  their 
papooses,  well  enveloped  in  skins.  The 
Indians  use  their  dogs  only  in  the  winter, 
when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  when  they 
use  ash  boards  turned  up  in  front  about 
ten  feet  long  and  about  one  foot  wide, 
with  cross  bars  to  prevent  splitting. 
These  form  excellent  "  trains "  for 
transporting  human  beings  or  goods, 
only  one  must  become  expert,  otherwise 
rolling  or  "  chucking  "  off  is  too  frequent 
to  be  agreeable,  as  there  are  no  side  rails 
to  hold  on  to.  I  have  been  frequently 
reminded  of  this  by  seeing  the  drivers  of 
a  yoke  of  oxen  in  Madeira,  with  one  or 
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more  men  standing  on  the  two  rails 
when  empty,  which  is  the  only  means 
they  possess  of  carrying  sugar  cane, 
wine  in  barrels,  or  other  produce  from 
place  to  place. 

IN  1857  Major  McCullough  was  ap-  Rescued  by 
pointed  Peace  Commissioner  by  Pre- 
sident  Buchanan.  Some  time  after  I 
became  a  Freemason  I  was  requested 
by  Major  McCullough  to  accompany 
him  to  Utah,  as  his  secretary.  He  or- 
ganized a  squad  of  men,  several  of  whom 
were  scouts,  and  we  started,  forty  in 
number,  well  mounted  and  equipped  with 
rifles,  ammunition,  and  relays  of  horses, 
from  Austin,  Texas.  We  pursued  our 
way  through  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

During  this  trip,  which  lasted  thirteen 
weeks,  we  met  with  many  adventures 
and  arrived  at  our  destination  a  sadly- 
diminished  party. 

In  Arizona,  near  a  place  I  believe  now 
called  Flagstaff,  we  were  attacked  by 
Indians  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Great  Colorado  Plateau,  and  were  driven 
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towards  the  present  Colorado  canyon, 
where  five  of  our  number  were  captured, 
I  being  one  of  the  five.  While  a  council 
was  being  held  by  the  Indians  to  decide 
our  fate,  I  recognized  a  brother  Mason, 
namely,  "  Soap  Love  McKinney,"  the 
Indian  chief  whom  I  have  previously 
mentioned.  To  him  I  gave  the  sign  of 
distress  in  the  first  degree,  which  he 
apparently  did  not  at  first  wish  to 
recognize,  but  which  I  eventually  suc- 
ceeded in  making  him  understand.  After 
long  negotiations  with  the  various  chiefs, 
we  were  spared,  and  taken  to  the  nearest 
settlement,  where  we  were  set  at  liberty. 
Thence  we  proceeded  through  the  Ute 
District,  and  there  rejoined  the  remainder 
of  our  party,  nine  in  number,  who  had 
escaped  capture  and  had  sent  scouts  out 
to  find  us,  whom  we  met. 

On  arriving  at  Salt  Lake  City,  we 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  Brigham 
Young,  and,  when  we  were  ready  to 
return  home,  he  allowed  their  celebrated 
scout  Nelson  to  conduct  us  to  what  was 
then  the  beginning  of  the  railroad  system 
eastward,  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  At 
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that  time  the  railways  extended  no  far- 
ther to  the  South- West. 

The  entire  expedition  was  conducted 
without  any  remuneration,  except  actual 
expenses,  and  was  undertaken  entirely 
from  love  of  adventure.  Major  McCul- 
lough  and  I  were  the  only  two  who 
returned  to  Washington.  The  others 
returned  by  way  of  St.  Louis  down  the 
river  and  to  their  homes  in  Texas. 

At  Washington,  Major  McCullough 
fell  in  love,  if  I  remember  rightly,  with 
Miss  Harriet  Lane's  maid,  Miss  Lane 
being  then  the  lady  of  the  White  House, 
and  I  believe  he  married  her.  After 
visiting  home,  I  returned  with  him  once 
more  to  Texas,  there  to  wind  up  some 
affairs  which  I  had  left  unfinished. 

In  the  course  of  our  journey  to  Utah 
we  came  by  accident  upon  a  small  com- 
pany of  explorers  on  their  way  to  Cali- 
fornia, the  leader  of  whom  was  father  of 
our  Federal  General,  George  B.  McLel- 
lan,  and  the  grandfather  of  ex-mayor 
McLellan  of  New  York  City.  We  found 
them  in  a  worse  plight  than  ourselves, 
as  they  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
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During  the  Civil  War  Major  McCul- 
Jough  led  a  Confederate  army- corps 
against  the  Union  forces  in  northern 
Arkansas  led  by  General  Curtis,  and  was 
killed  in  the  action  before  Shiloh.  He 
was  a  man  who  knew  no  fear,  and  was 
the  "  Great  White  Brave,"  as  the  Indians 
called  him.  He  never  gave  a  command 
in  which  he  did  not  lead,  and  was  one  of 
the  gentlest  of  men  until  aroused  by  op- 
position. 

Half  a  century  later  I  met  one  of  the 
party  in  London,  the  head  of  a  very 
celebrated  firm  of  engineers.  He  was 
Mr.  Eraser,  of  the  firm  of  Fraser  and 
Chalmers  of  Chicago  and  London.  This 
firm  is  in  existence  at  the  present  day, 
but  Mr.  Fraser  has  since  died.  His  was 
a  friendship  that  I  valued  highly.  He 
was  a  diamond  in  the  rough,  always  loyal, 
and  I  wish  he  might  have  lived  to  see 
the  great  development  of  his  firm  at  the 
present  day. 


Life  in  Utah  in  As  stated,  I  accompanied  Major  McCul- 

theyear  1857  s  hjs  secretary 
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when  he  was  sent  there  as  Peace  Com- 
missioner by  President  Buchanan.  Why 
he  selected  me,  he  would  never  tell; 
probably  because  I  was  a  sort  of  "  jack- 
of-all-trades,"  and  probably  because  he 
knew  I  admired  his  courage,  and  trusted 
him  more  than  any  living  soul  in  mo- 
ments of  great  danger.  On  several  occa- 
sions I  had  seen  him  in  positions  of  the 
gravest  danger  with  the  Indians,  and  he 
never  failed  to  show  them  that  he  had 
absolutely  no  fear  of  them,  and  that  he 
heartily  despised  them ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  stood  in  great  fear  of  him. 
This  reputation  for  fearlessness,  widely 
known,  no  doubt  was  the  reason  why 
President  Buchanan  selected  him  as 
Peace  Commissioner,  and  no  man  was 
more  surprised  than  he  was  on  being 
elevated  to  this  high  position  from  the 
simple  post  of  Marshal  of  the  Western 
District  of  Texas,  a  position,  of  course, 
that  frequently  entailed  the  arrest  and 
bringing  to  justice  of  white  desperadoes 
and  Indians. 

We  had  been  at  war  with  the   Mor- 
mons,   and     General    Joseph    Johnson 
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(afterwards  a  general  in  the  Confederate 
army)  had  surrounded  Salt  Lake  City 
with  United  States  troops.  The  Mor- 
mons were  suing  for  peace;  hence  Major 
McCullough's  mission. 

The  life  in  Utah  at  this  time  was  very 
primitive,  although  Brigham  Young  gov- 
erned the  territory  in  a  very  humane 
manner,  and  all  were  apparently  con- 
tented. Few  of  the  tradesmen  were  Gen- 
tiles, most  of  them  being  Mormons. 
They  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to 
farming,  and  many  became  general  mer- 
chants. The  male  population  was,  as  a 
rule,  industrious,  with  every  element  of 
prosperity  surrounding  them,  later  es- 
pecially in  mining  enterprises. 

The  Articles  of  Peace  required  very 
little  time  for  deliberation  and  signature, 
for  Brigham  Young  was  wise  enough  to 
secure  prosperity,  not  by  fighting  for  it, 
but  by  a  peaceable  acceptance  of  the 
United  States  Government  ruling  his 
territory.  When  peace  was  concluded 
and  the  Articles  finally  signed,  there 
was  no  way  of  sending  them  by  post,  so 
we  had  to  convey  them  ourselves,  travel- 
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ling  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated 
and  astute  scout  Nelson. 

We  remained  at  Salt  Lake  City  one 
week,  long  enough  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  mode  of  living  and  their  system 
of  government,  and  also  their  religion.  If 
they  had  eliminated  polygamy  from  their 
religion,  in  my  estimation,  it  would  have 
been  the  most  rational  religion  known, 
there  being  less  cant  in  it  than  in  any 
other  with  which  I  have  yet  become 
familiar. 

I  remember  well  a  lengthy  discussion 
which  Major  McCullough  and  General 
Joseph  Johnson  had  with  Brigham  Young 
and  some  of  the  elders,  at  the  end  of 
which  we  were  much  impressed  by  their 
practical  system  of  government  and 
the  remarkable  administrative  ability  of 
Brigham  Young.  Major  McCullough 
remarked  that  he  would  be  inclined  to 
remain  among  them,  if  they  would  only 
abandon  polygamy,  of  which  he  entirely 
disapproved. 

Brigham  Young's  manner  of  enter- 
taining us  was  to  introduce  us  into  his 
earliest  family  circle,  which  consisted  of 
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his  first  wife  and  their  two  sons,  Brigham 
Young,  jun.,  and  Jonathan  Young.  They 
sat  at  meals  by  themselves  in  the  same 
room  where  he  sat  at  a  centre  table, 
with  never  less  than  forty  wives,  who, 
as  "  Artemus  Ward "  described,  were 
"sealed"  to  him.  His  table  was  a 
small  one,  for  two  only,  and  he  would 
call  by  name  any  of  his  wives  in  turn 
during  the  hour  of  the  principal  meal, 
which  was  generally  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  day.  On  certain  days  in  the  week, 
he  would  deliver  a  lecture  to  them,  a 
very  reasonable  and  sensible  one.  I  heard 
there  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  jealousy 
among  the  wives,  who  were  never  all 
together  at  one  time,  as  some  had  to  be 
left  in  charge  of  the  families. 

On  our  return  we  met  Artemus  Ward 
on  the  plains,  on  his  way  to  Utah,  where 
he  collected  the  subject  matter  used  in 
the  humorous  lectures  which  he  after- 
wards gave  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Unfortunately,  he  died 
quite  young,  at  Southampton,  in  1867, 
and  I  was  with  him  during  his  last 
days. 
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On  the  same  return  trip  we  also  met 
Hepworth  Dixon,  who  wrote  a  book 
known  as  "  Spiritual  Wives." 

I  returned  home  from  Texas,  via  New 
Orleans,  engaging  a  passage  on  the 
steamer  Jacob  Strater  up  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  where 
the  railway  had  just  been  completed 
over  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia  into 
Tennessee,  as  far  as  Chattanooga. 

While  seated  on  the  steamer,  waiting 
for  it  to  start,  the  superintendent  in- 
formed me  that  they  would  not  leave 
until  Monday  morning.  It  was  then- 
Saturday  afternoon.  I  decided  not  to 
wait  for  its  departure,  and,  much  against 
the  wishes  of  three  acquaintances,  who 
were  making  the  same  journey,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  the  only  other  steamer 
leaving  that  week,  the  New  Monong- 
hahela.  She  was  a  slow  boat,  but  I  was 
anxious  to  get  started  on  my  journey, 
as  I  had  learned  that  my  dear  mother 
was  ill. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  Jacob 
Strater  passed  us  within  speaking  dis- 
tance. On  Wednesday  morning,  at  a 
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point  below  Vicksburg  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, our  captain  informed  me  that  he 
feared  ill-fortune  had  befallen  thejacod 
Strater,  on  which  boat  I  had  left  my 
three  acquaintances.  His  fears  were 
confirmed  by  floating  timber  coming 
down  the  river  belonging  to  the  ill-fated 
steamer,  on  which  we  afterwards  learned 
an  explosion  had  occurred. 

Accidents  of  this  kind  frequently  hap- 
pened on  steamers  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  were  almost  invariably  occa- 
sioned by  steaming  beyond  their  boiler 
capacity  in  an  endeavour  to  make  up 
lost  time.  It  was  often  humorously 
reported  that  they  put  a  nigger  on  the 
safety  valve,  and  fired  the  boilers  with 
barrels  of  resin  to  increase  steam  pres- 
sure and  speed.  This  was  before  the 
days  of  boiler  supervision  and  inspec- 
tion. 

Two  days  later,  we  arrived  at  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  and  this  being  the  first 
opportunity  I  had  of  informing  my  family 
that  I  was  not,  as  reported,  on  the  ill- 
fated  Jacob  Strater,  I  lost  no  time  in 
relieving  their  minds  of  anxiety  on  my 
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behalf.  From  there  I  continued  my 
journey  to  New  York,  reaching  that  city 
by  rail  and  by  the  first  train  that  ever 
crossed  the  Blue  Ridge,  my  ticket  being 
numbered  i.  On  reaching  home,  I  took 
my  mother  to  a  higher  altitude  in  both 
the  Catskill  and  White  Mountains,  in 
the  hope  of  restoring  her  health.  I  found 
that  my  father's  health  had  been  affected 
by  the  severe  crisis  of  the  autumn  of 
1857.  This  prevented  me  from  returning 
to  the  South,  and  being  the  eldest  in  the 
family,  I  assisted  in  their  maintenance 
and  comfort,  as  all  of  them  were  very 
young.  During  the  two  years  following, 
I  engaged  in  the  business  which  my 
father  had  carried  on,  he  having  retired 
therefrom.  I  pursued  this  occupation 
until  the  year  1861,  when  the  Civil  War 
began. 

In  the  year  1858  I  removed  the  family 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  City.  I 
considered  that  the  prospects  of  success 
in  the  latter  city  were  better  for  my 
brother,  who  had  studied  law,  and  who 
was  the  youngest  member  then  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  Philadelphia.  His  subse- 
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quent  career  proved  that  New  York  was 
the  field  best  suited  for  the  exercise  of 
his  powerful  intellect.  His  activity  for 
the  public  good  is  best  evidenced  by  the 
history  of  his  life,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished since  his  much  lamented  death  by 
Macmillan  and  Company,  and  so  ably 
edited  by  John  Foord. 

On  my  arrival  in  New  York  I  joined  the 
Seventh  Regiment  of  the  New  York  State 
Militia,  and  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
on  the  1 5th  day  of  April  1861,  this  regi- 
ment was  called  out  by  the  Proclamation 
of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call. 

x  ed 

The  Daylight  ON  the  iQth  April  1 86 1,  the  fifth  com- 
Episode    An  of  ^    Seventh  Regiment,  of  which 
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incident  of  the  I  was  a  member  and  which  was  under 
the  command  of  Captain  William  Spaight, 
proceeded  en  route  to  Washington.  On 
our  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  we  learned 
that  no  troops  could  pass  through  to 
Baltimore,  as  the  railway  bridges,  which 
were  of  wooden  construction,  had  been 
destroyed.  (All  railway  bridges  in  those 
days  were  built  of  wood.)  The  6th  Mas- 
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sachusetts  Regiment,  preceding  us  by 
one  day,  was  fired  upon  in  the  streets  of 
Baltimore,  whereupon  Colonel  Lefferts, 
who  commanded  the  Seventh  Regiment 
of  New  York,  determined  to  reach  Wash- 
ington by  sea,  and  proceeded  up  the 
Potomac  to  the  Capitol. 

When  about  to  embark,  Captain 
Spaight  commanded  me  to  return  to 
New  York  and  take  charge,  as  Acting- 
Orderly-Sergeant,  of  the  recruits  who 
had  volunteered  their  services.  As  many 
of  them  were  already  up  for  election  in 
the  different  regimental  companies,  they 
were  at  once  accepted.  I  had  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  men  under  my  com- 
mand, Several  days  were  required  for 
uniforming  and  equipping  these  recruits, 
and  meanwhile  Mr.  Aaron  Kemp,  the 
paymaster  of  the  regiment,  chartered 
the  Daylight,  the  only  boat  available,  to 
convey  us  to  Washington  by  the  same 
sea-route  as  that  taken  by  the  regiment. 
We  embarked  at  the  foot  of  Canal  Street, 
North  River,  in  New  York  City. 

The  Daylight  was  an  auxiliary  steam 
and  sailing  boat  of  about  eight  hun- 
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dred  tons  burden.  She  had  no  decks, 
and  was  what  was  then  known  as  a 
"coaster  dug-out."  A  temporary  plat- 
form with  supports  and  cross  beams  was 
erected  to  enable  us  to  move  about  the 
ship.  This  formed  a  sort  of  temporary 
deck,  and  also  served  as  a  shelter. 
Having  no  freight  or  ballast,  we  adver- 
tised that  we  would  deliver  free  of  charge 
any  supplies  or  parcels  which  the  families 
of  the  members  of  the  regiment  desired 
to  send  to  them.  This  brought  many 
more  offers  than  we  could  possibly  ac- 
cept, as  we  had  to  provide  mess  and 
temporary  sleeping-quarters.  We  all  were 
young  men  and  required  very  little  in 
the  way  of  comforts,  and  were  prepared 
to  rough  it. 

We  sailed  on  the  22nd  day  of  April, 
and  on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Poto- 
mac River,  were  stopped  by  the  United 
States  warship  Pocahontasy  stationed 
there  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  ves- 
sels from  going  up  the  Potomac  without 
a  convoy.  The  Pocahontas  sent  one  of 
her  boats  to  ascertain  how  far  we  were 
prepared  to  defend  ourselves,  as  bat- 
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teries  were  being  erected  by  the  enemy 
on  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  shores. 
We  were  obliged  to  admit  that  all  we 
had  were  our  Springfield  muskets,  with 
no  ammunition,  our  only  means  of  de- 
fence being  the  bayonets  belonging  to 
these  Springfield  muzzle-loaders.  Notic- 
ing a  brass  Howitzer,  unmounted,  on 
board  the  Pocahontas,  I  requested  the 
loan  of  it,  my  request  being  granted. 
The  carpenter  from  the  warship,  with 
the  assistance  of  our  boys,  erected  this 
on  the  turtle  back  of  the  Daylight, 

Ammunition  was  also  promised  us,  to 
be  sent  the  same  afternoon,  but  quite 
within  the  hour  a  storm  gathered,  and 
the  lieutenant  commanding  the  Poca- 
hontas agreed  with  me  that  it  was  too 
hazardous  for  so  frail  a  craft  without 
decks  to  remain  in  the  open  roadstead. 
Accordingly,  we  were  permitted  to  seek 
shelter  a  few  miles  up  the  Potomac 
River;  we  anchored  above  Point  Look- 
out for  the  night. 

Ex-Captain  Viele,  formerly  of  the  first 
company  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  em- 
barked with  us  at  New  York,  his  desire 
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being  to  reach  Washington  and  there 
place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government.  Being  in  command,  his 
advice  and  experience  were  most  valu- 
able to  me,  and  I  gladly  welcomed  his 
presence  on  board. 

After  anchoring  for  the  night,  Captain 
Viele,  the  carpenter  of  the  Pocahontas, 
who  had  remained  with  us,  and  I  rowed 
ashore,  in  order  to  observe  the  effect  of 
the  howitzer  after  being  placed  in  posi- 
tion. 

While  thus  occupied,  it  occurred  to 
me  that,  as  we  could  procure  no  convoy, 
we  might  convert  the  Daylight  into  a 
sham  gunboat,  and  thus  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  batteries  with  very  little  risk.  Our 
time  was  valuable,  and  we  were  im- 
patient to  be  up  and  doing.  After  con- 
sultation, we  decided  to  cut  three  square 
portholes  on  each  side  of  the  little  craft, 
and  fill  these  portholes  with  imitation 
guns.  We  had  on  board  sardine-kegs, 
and  out  of  these  kegs  we  fashioned  the 
sham  guns.  I  may  here  mention  that 
in  those  days  sardines  were  always 
packed  in  kegs,  and  not  in  tins  and 
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boxes,  as  at  present.  We  painted  these 
kegs  in  perspective,  so  as  to  resemble  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  mouth  of  a  gun. 
One  of  our  recruits  succeeded  in  making 
a  most  realistic  and  artistic  imitation. 
They  were  secured  by  small  platforms 
on  brackets  and  a  few  planks  firmly  and 
well  placed  close  by,  so  that  the  heads 
of  the  men  only  would  appear  just  above 
the  gunwale,  thus  imitating  the  height 
of  a  quarter-deck.  There  was  no  danger 
of  being  overlooked  from  the  shores,  as 
they  were  rather  low. 

This  work  completed,  we  took  another 
survey  from  both  shores,  the  boat  present- 
ing quite  a  formidable  appearance.  At 
daybreak  we  steamed  up  the  Potomac. 
The  men  moving  up  and  down  on  the 
planks  made  it  appear  as  if  we  were  very 
strong  numerically. 

We  were  well  on  our  way  before  the 
officers  of  the  Pocahontas  discovered  that 
we  had  "  stolen  a  march  "  on  them.  We 
passed  two  batteries  that  were  being 
erected,  one  on  the  Maryland,  and  the 
other  on  the  Virginia  shore,  one  of  them 
having  a  gun  mounted.  The  battery  on 
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the  Maryland  shore  we  passed  quietly, 
but  that  on  the  Virginia  shore  fired  one 
round,  which  fell  just  a  few  yards  in 
front  of  our  bow.  Having  no  ammuni- 
tion, we  were  powerless  to  reply,  and 
slowly  steamed  on  our  course  up  the 
Potomac.  As  our  coal  was  of  poor 
quality,  and  our  engine  knocked  badly, 
we  made  only  about  six  miles  an  hour. 
Our  engineer  feigned  sickness,  so  I 
was  obliged  to  take  charge  of  the  en- 
gine, being  relieved  occasionally  by  Cap- 
tain Viele,  the  only  other  engineer  on 
board. 

Just  before  sundown  we  passed  another 
battery  on  the  Maryland  shore,  from 
which  a  shot  was  fired,  but  it  fell  aft, 
very  wide  of  the  mark.  We  could  steam 
only  in  daytime,  as  the  coast  lights  were 
extinguished  and  the  buoys  destroyed. 
These  two  hostile  demonstrations  were 
the  only  ones  we  encountered.  Twice 
we  nearly  stranded  on  the  sandbanks, 
but  these  were  our  only  adventures. 

We  were  five  days  making  the  journey 
from  New  York  City  to  the  Washington 
navy-yard.  The  Navy  Department  had 
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been  advised  of  our  so-called  "  fool- 
hardy" expedition,  and  much  anxiety 
was  evinced  by  President  Lincoln,  Secre- 
tary of  State  the  Hon.  William  Seward, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Gideon 
Wells.  So  great  was  their  anxiety  that 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
came  to  the  navy-yard  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, 28th  April,  in  a  driving  rain-storm, 
to  welcome  us,  and  to  inspect  our  sham 
gunboat.  This  enterprising  craft  ap- 
pealed immensely  to  President  Lincoln's 
sense  of  humour,  and  he  highly  com- 
mended our  expedition. 

On  learning  who  the  authors  of  the 
ruse  were,  the  President  complimented 
Captain  Viele  and  myself,  remarking 
that,  if  ever  I  required  his  aid  in  any- 
thing, not  to  hesitate  to  come  straight 
to  him.  I  took  the  liberty  of  replying 
that,  if  ever  the  occasion  should  arise  for 
such  a  request,  he  probably  would  have 
forgotten  both  the  occurrence  and  its 
originator.  To  which  he  responded:  "  I 
shall  never  forget  either."  And  he  there- 
upon avowed  that,  if  I  felt  inclined  to 
remain  in  the  Service  after  the  expira- 
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tion  of  the  term  of  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment, he  would  give  me  a  special  permit. 

I  MET  Major  Cooley,  of  Westchester, 
New  York,  at  the  country-house  of  my 
friends,  his  cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
Tate.  While  indulging  in  reminiscences, 
I  learned  that  the  Major  was  one  of  the 
recruits  on  board  the  Daylight,  reference 
to  which  episode  I  have  just  made.  With 
the  exception  of  General  Viele,  he  is  the 
only  volunteer  of  all  those  who  embarked 
with  us  on  that  expedition  I  have  since 
met  or  can  discover  in  or  outside  the 
Lafayette  Post  G.A.R.,  of  which  I  have 
been  a  member  almost  since  its  formation. 

To  give  a  record  of  my  experiences 
during  the  War  from  April  '61  to  Sep- 
tember '63  would  compel  me  to  write 
rather  too  voluminously,  and  the  details, 
although  full  of  interest,  do  not  really 
belong  to  these  Memoirs. 

I  became  very  well  acquainted  with  a 
number  of  Generals,  including  Burnside, 
MacLellan,  Grant,  Meade,  Hancock, 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  Sykes,  and  Porter. 
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I  cannot,  however,  omit  to  mention  a 
dinner  to  which  I  was  invited  by  my 
friend,  Mrs.  Cora  Colgate  (now  the 
Countess  Strafford),  then  residing  in 
New  York,  to  meet  Generals  Sherman, 
Hancock,  and  Sheridan.  This  was  in 
the  early  eighties,  and  I  was  privileged 
to  listen  to  an  account  of  some  of  the 
most  important  incidents  of  the  War, 
which  was  to  me  not  only  interesting 
but  instructive,  as  many  of  the  move- 
ments of  our  troops  were,  and  remained, 
until  more  recent  publications  of  the 
war  records — a  mystery.  These  three 
Generals  were  unanimous  in  their  belief 
that  McLellan  might  have  succeeded  in 
capturing  Richmond  in  1862,  if  he  had 
not  been  stopped  by  General  Halleck. 
General  Lee's  army  would  have  been 
compelled  to  surrender,  with  Petersburg 
as  the  key  of  the  situation.  The  fatal 
mistake  was  made,  and  was  due  en- 
tirely to  political  and  to  Halleck's  in- 
terferences. Unfortunately,  many  politi- 
cal interests  stepped  in  and  cost  the 
country  terrible  loss  of  life  and  enormous 
treasure,  and  several  years  more  suffer- 
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ing  and  sorrow  to  every  part  and  almost 
to  every  family  in  America.  In  the  South 
it  was,  for  the  same  reasons,  a  fatal  mis- 
take. Virginia  wanted  to  have  Richmond 
as  the  Confederate  capital,  with  the  re- 
sult that  for  four  years  it  became  the 
battlefield  of  the  whole  campaign.  If  a 
city  in  Tennessee  had  been  selected  in- 
stead of  Richmond,  the  result  might 
have  been  altogether  different. 

General  McLellan,  whom  I  met  fre- 
quently after  the  war,  as  the  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  New  York  Dock  Harbour 
Department,  often  referred  in  conversa- 
tion to  incidents  of  the  war.  He  many 
times  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  a 
disadvantage  to  be  both  an  engineer  and 
a  general  commanding  an  army,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  an  engineer 
first  and  a  general  afterwards. 

Regarding  his  early  professional  career 
as  an  engineer,  we  often  recalled  the 
survey  (upon  which  I  was  also  engaged 
for  a  short  time  only,  under  Lieutenant 
Beckwith)  of  the  different  parallels  for 
the  future  opening  out  of  the  railways  of 
the  West  and  South-West  of  the  United 
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States,  which  until  then  was  known  only 
under  the  general  term  of  the  Wild  West, 
and  curiously  enough  Captain  MacLel- 
lan's  last  report  was  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  as  Secretary  of 
War,  in  President  Buchanan's  Cabinet 
in  1858,  and  within  three  years  he  was 
the  general  commanding  the  entire 
army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Jefferson 
Davis  President  of  the  Confederate 
States. 

GENERAL  GRANT  I  met  a  great  many  General 
times,    both   as    President  and   as    ex-  Grant- 
President,    and    also   when    he   visited 
London  on  his  tour  round  the  world. 

To  show  how  so  great  a  man  as 
General  Grant,  whose  remains  now  rest 
in  one  of  the  most  imposing  tombs  ever 
erected  in  the  United  States,  becomes 
almost  a  nonentity  with  the  general 
public  when  once  he  has  retired,  I  may 
here  mention  the  following  incident. 

The  General  entered  a  crowded  ele- 
vated car  in  which  my  brother  and  I 
were  seated,  and  attempted  to  hold  on 
to  one  of  the  straps.  We  both  begged 
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him  to  take  one  of  our  seats,  which  he 
reluctantly  did.  Immediately  after  he 
had  sat  down,  a  stalwart  policeman  of 
the  New  York  type,  who  are  all  specially 
picked  men,  came  in  and  three  persons 
rose  simultaneously  to  offer  him  a  seat. 
The  dear  General  smilingly  remarked : 
"You  see  that  is  what  happens  in  this 
country;  a  policeman  in  uniform  is  a 
more  important  personage  than  an  ex- 
President  ! " 

The  Creation  WHILE  near  Washington,  at  Camp  Cam- 
Of  a  Title.  eron>  d^ng  the  beginning  of  the  war  in 
1 86 1,  a  friend  in  camp  requested  me  to 
give  a  Swedish  engineer  named  Knutsen 
an  introduction  to  Mr.  Gideon  Wells,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Knutsen  de- 
sired to  place  before  Mr.  Wells  a  patent 
which  he  had  obtained  in  America  for  a 
pontoon.  I  replied  that,  unless  Mr.  Knut- 
sen could  talk  authoritatively  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  useless  to  present  him 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  was, 
therefore,  suggested  that  I  should  intro- 
duce him  as  "Admiral"  Knutsen.  I  was 
not  then  aware  that  there  was  no  such 
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post  in  the  Swedish  Navy,and  "Admiral" 
Knutsen  was  introduced  by  me  to  Mr. 
Gideon  Wells,  with  the  result  that  the 
pontoons  were  ordered  and  served  their 
purpose  very  well. 

Knutsen  accumulated  considerable 
money  by  his  contracts,  married  as  "  Ad- 
miral "  Knutsen,  and,  when  he  died,  was 
buried  as  "Admiral"  Knutsen.  Thus 
are  some  titles  created  in  America. 

I  SAW  President  Lincoln  a  few  times  Secret  Service, 
during  the  campaign  when,  after  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  my  health  becom- 
ing impaired,  I  was  advised  to  go  abroad. 
I  then  called  upon  Colonel  Hay,  the 
President's  secretary,  within  recent  years 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and  an  ap- 
pointment was  made  for  me  to  see  the 
President  the  following  day  at  Secretary 
Seward's  office,  when  he  personally  ap- 
pointed me  a  secret-service  agent  or 
commissioner  for  the  Baltic  coasts,  my 
commission  being  to  prevent  the  equip- 
ment of  blockade-runners  which  were 
built  or  being  built.  Our  Ministers  at 
Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  and  the 
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consular  agents  from  Hamburg  to  Chris- 
tiania,  were  to  assist  me  in  this  enterprise. 
I  held  this  post  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  I  was  requested  to  return  to  the 
United  States  to  accept  another  position 
which  the  President  stated  was  more 
profitable  but  perhaps  not  so  agreeable. 
The  nature  of  this,  however,  I  never 
learned,  as  the  assassination  of  my  friend 
President  Lincoln  sealed  that  book  for 
ever. 

En  Route  to  WHILE  at  Copenhagen,  acting  as  the 
Stockholm.  secret_service  commissioner  for  the  Baltic 
District,  I  received  a  communication 
from  General  Baron  Vrede,  inviting  me 
to  witness  some  test  trials  of  a  breech- 
loading  carbine,  in  which  I  took  an  in- 
terest, the  invention  of  an  engineer  of 
New  York.  I  was  also  requested  to  look 
after  some  steamers  that  had  been  fitted 
out,  believed  to  be  destined  for  blockade- 
running. 

This  was  in  mid-winter  of  1863 :  no  rail- 
way communication  had  as  yet  been  estab- 
lished between  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
All  travelling  had  to  be  done  in  winter- 
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time  by  sleighs,  with  three  horses  abreast, 
as  is  the  custom  in  Russia.  I  telegraphed 
for  conveyances,  but  there  were  none 
available.  While  seated  at  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Gilsey,  in  Copenhagen,  I  over- 
heard two  Prussian  officers  attached  to 
the  Legation  in  Stockholm  boasting  that 
they  had  the  only  available  through- 
communication  to  Stockholm.  I  lost 
no  time  that  evening  in  hiring  a  special 
boat  to  convey  me  across  the  belt  to 
Corsor,  representing  myself  as  one  of  the 
Prussian  officers.  I  started  ten  hours  in 
advance  of  their  intended  journey,  chang- 
ing horses  every  Swedish  mile,  which  is 
equal  to  six  English  miles.  When  I  ar- 
rived at  Jonkoping,  a  telegram  was  re- 
ceived stating  that  some  one  represent- 
ing the  Prussian  officers  had  taken  their 
horses,  and  they  wished  him  to  be  de- 
tained. But  I  had  paid  the  owners  and 
the  drivers  of  the  conveyance  too  well 
for  them  to  give  any  heed  to  this  tele- 
gram. I  arrived  at  Stockholm  in  time 
for  the  test  of  the  breech-loaders,  and  for 
the  inspection  of  the  intended  blockade 
runners. 
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I  mentioned  to  the  then  American 
Minister,  Mr.  Haldeman,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, what  I  had  done.  He  stated  that 
the  two  officers,  who  were  special  envoys, 
were  expected  by  the  King  (Charles  XV) 
that  day,  at  a  conference  to  be  held  re- 
garding some  international  matters,  to 
which  he  was  invited.  In  a  later  audience 
with  the  King,  he  mentioned  the  incident 
of  my  having  taken  the  conveyances  that 
the  officers  had  engaged.  This  greatly 
amused  his  Majesty,  and  he  commanded 
that  I  should  wait  upon  him  the  follow- 
ing day.  As,  however,  he  attended  the 
trial  of  the  carbines  at  the  navy-yard,  I 
there  became  acquainted  with  him  with- 
out ceremony  or  further  introduction. 
Like  our  dear  president,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  he  greatly  enjoyed  a  humorous 
episode.  Three  days  later  I  was  invited 
to  meet  the  two  officers  who  had  been 
delayed,  awaiting  the  return  of  the  horses 
and  sleighs  to  convey  them  to  Stock- 
holm. Mr.  Haldeman  gave  a  dinner,  at 
which  the  two  officers  and  I  were  pre- 
sent, and  directed  the  conversation 
toward  the  subject  of  the  journey; 
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whereupon  the  officers  swore  at  the 
audacity  of  the  person  who  had  taken 
their  horses  and  sleigh,  and  said  they 
would  like  to  catch  the  man  who  had 
forestalled  them,  stating  that,  since  their 
arrival,  they  had  learned  that  he  was  an 
American.  They  asked  Mr.  Haldeman 
if  he  knew  who  it  was,  and  I  was  pointed 
out  as  the  culprit,  whereupon  a  fresh 
supply  of  svenskabanco  was  ordered.  The 
justification  of  my  adventure  was  made 
manifest  the  following  day  by  the 
adoption  of  the  new  guns  and  the  deten- 
tion of  the  men  who  were  equipping  the 
blockade-runners.  I  bought  the  two 
steamers  and  sent  them  to  America,  to 
be  used  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  as  blockading  steamers  at  the 
mouths  of  some  southern  rivers,  which 
reminds  me  of  what  President  Lincoln 
told  me  apropos  of  this,  namely,  that 
none  of  their  own  steamers  could  run  up 
the  southern  rivers,  which  was  like  the 
negro  who  lived  up  an  alley  and  never 
left  it.  When  asked  why  he  remained 
up  the  alley,  he  replied  that  his  wife  was 
too  fat  to  come  up,  so  he  was  quite  safe. 
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Fredenca      IN  those  days,  the  great  travellers  who 

Ser'and    had    left    thdr   mai"k    in   the  WOI*ld    Wer6' 

Bayard  Tay-  besides      Alexander      von     Humboldt, 
lor<  Frederica    Bremer,    Ida     Pfeiffer,    and 

Bayard  Taylor.  Frederica  Bremer  used 
to  give  receptions  every  Sunday  evening 
in  Stockholm  in  1863,  1864,  and  1865, 
and  I  met  there,  among  others,  a  young 
author  named  Victor  Rydberg,  the 
nephew  of  the  Mr.  Rydberg  whose  hotel 
and  Rydberg  Club  were  the  only  ones 
in  Stockholm  at  that  date.  I  also  met 
there  a  very  bright  man,  the  United 
States  consul,  Wichery  Thomas,  who  was 
an  excellent  Swedish  scholar,  and  who 
translated  Victor  Rydberg's  remarkable 
novel  known  as  "The  Last  Athenian," 
to  which  Frederica  Bremer  wrote  the 
foreword.  This  novel,  now  out  of  print, 
ought  to  be  republished,  as  it  treats  ably 
and  charmingly  of  the  transitionary 
stage  from  the  heathen  to  the  Christian 
era.  Lippincott  of  Philadelphia  pro- 
duced it. 

In  1859,  during  the  Presidential  Cam- 
paign, I  was  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
when  I  met  the  wife  of  Stephen  Douglas, 
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the  Democratic  candidate,  who  was  de- 
feated at  the  election  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Mrs.  Douglas  asked  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Beach-Grant,  mother  of  the  present 
Lady  Essex,  to  be  her  guest  on  the 
4th  March  at  the  White  House.  Mrs. 
Grant  said :  "  You  don't  really  mean  to 
say  that  you  seriously  anticipate  being 
the  mistress  of  the  White  House  on  the 
Inauguration  Day?"  She  replied:  "I 
certainly  shall  sleep  there  that  night." 
Mrs.  Grant  wittily  remarked:  "If  you 
do,  my  dear,  you  will  have  to  sleep  in 
Abraham's  bosom!" 

I  WAS  recalled  by  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Abraham 
explain  how  one  of  the  "  blockade  run-  g™01 
ners  "  escaped  from  Liibeck.  I  had  been 
asked  by  the  late  King  of  Sweden,  who 
was  then  the  Crown  Prince  Oscar,  to  go 
on  an  elk-hunt  in  Lapland,  in  the  early 
spring  of  1 864,  and  I  left  in  charge  of  my 
commission  the  vice-consul  at  Liibeck, 
who  was  then  very  much  interested  in  a 
young  lady  at  Hamburg.  He  made  fre- 
quent visits  there,  without  my  know- 
ledge, and,  instead  of  attending  to  the 
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matters  which  I  left  in  his  charge  for 
some  days,  he  absented  himself,  and  I  was 
recalled,  in  consequence  of  his  negligence, 
to  explain  my  neglect  of  duty.  I  was  not 
asked  to  explain  by  letter,  but  to  return  to 
Washington,  and,  whilst  waiting  to  speak 
to  the  President,  I  sat  beside  a  lady  who 
was  in  conversation  with  him.  She  was 
dressed  in  black  and  heavily  veiled. 
There  being  no  private  audiences  in 
those  days,  business,  unless  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  had  to  take  its  turn. 
The  lady  had  presented  a  packet  of 
papers,  which  he  glanced  at;  and  his 
remarks  I  could  hear  were  to  the  effect 
that  he  could  do  nothing  for  her,  at  which 
the  lady  broke  down  and  wept  bitterly, 
but  did  not  rise.  The  President  mo- 
tioned for  me  to  come  to  his  table-desk. 
As  I  rose,  he  asked  her  why  she  was  so 
heavily  veiled.  The  reply  I  could  not 
hear,  but  he  asked  her  to  raise  her  veil, 
which  she  did  slightly,  and  his  features 
relaxed,  as  he  said:  "Kitty,  I  did  not 
know  that  this  man  was  your  husband." 
He  then  took  one  of  the  documents, 
wrote  a  few  lines  across  it,  signed  it, 
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kept  the  other  papers,  and  handed  her 
the  signed  document,  on  which  she  took 
his  hand,  kissed  it,  and  went  out.  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  him  if  this  were  a  reprieve, 
and  he  replied :  "  Yes;  now  to  our  busi- 
ness." I  saw  he  was  quite  exceptionally 
moved,  and  I  began  to  explain  my  ab- 
sence from  duty.  He  stopped  my  narra- 
tive by  telling  me  that  they  in  the  mean- 
time captured  the  blockade  runner,  as 
she  was  entering  one  of  the  Southern 
rivers,  with  one  of  the  steamers  I  dis- 
patched, and  that  I  should  return  at 
once  to  my  duties.  This  capture  had 
taken  place  while  I  was  on  the  Atlantic, 
as  it  took  then  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
days  to  cross.  This  was  the  last  time  I 
saw  President  Lincoln. 
*•  Apropos  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  shall 
never  forget  that  at  one  of  the  early 
interviews  I  had  with  him  he  told  me 
that  he  suffered  from  corns,  and  that  he 
employed  the  best  chiropodist  obtain- 
able, and  had  given  him  the  post  of 
Chief  Orthopedist  to  the  army.  The 
President  declared  that  no  man  can  do 
good  marching  if  he  suffers  from  this 
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cause.  Issachar  Zacharie  was  the  name 
of  the  orthopedist  in  question,  and  he 
subsequently  practised  in  London  with 
considerable  success.  This,  I  believe, 
is  the  only  instance  of  such  an  appoint- 
ment being  made  in  connection  with  an 
army  in  the  field. 

The  Atlantic  AFTER  the  assassination  of  my  friend 
and  patron,  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  1865,  I 
went  to  London  from  Devonshire,  where 
I  had  been  spending  part  of  the  five 
weeks  which  the  President  had  granted 
to  me  before  returning  to  take  up  other 
duties,  which,  as  already  stated,  he  char- 
acterized as  more  profitable,  but  perhaps 
less  agreeable. 

My  purpose  in  going  to  London  was 
to  attend  the  indignation  meeting  called 
by  William  Adams,  who  was  then  United 
States  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James.  This  meeting  was  held  in  St. 
James's  Hall.  Among  others  at  the  meet- 
ing was  Cyrus  W.  Field,  whom  I  knew 
personally.  The  reason  for  his  presence 
in  London  at  that  time  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  arrangements  for  the 
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laying   of  the  Atlantic   cable  from    on 
board  the  Great  Eastern. 

Mr.  Field  asked  me  what  I  was  doing 
in  Europe,  and  I  told  him  my  mission 
there,  remarking  that  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln  had  sent  me  adrift. 
He  suggested  that  I  should  go  with  him 
to  see  Mr.  Daniel  Gooch,  afterwards  Sir 
Daniel  Gooch,  the  chairman  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  Sir  Daniel  engaged 
me  as  one  of  the  staff  to  superintend  the 
paying  out  of  the  cable,  an  occupation 
which  kept  me  below  decks  and  prevented 
me  from  making  more  than  a  casual 
acquaintance  with  men  who  afterwards 
became  great  and  famous.  With  two  of 
the  men,  however,  Mr.  Russell  and  Pro- 
fessor Thomson,  afterwards  the  great 
Lord  Kelvin,  I  became  well  acquainted, 
and  valued  their  friendship  very  highly. 


WHILE   in  Copenhagen,  engaged  upon  King 

Christ 

of  Denmark. 


this  Secret  Service,  the  death  of  King  Christian  Ix 


Frederick  VII  occurred;  consequently, 
I  had  to  be  presented  by  the  American 
Minister  to  the  new  King,  Christian  IX, 
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whose  entry  into  Copenhagen  I  wit- 
nessed. He  was  received  with  great 
favour  and  enthusiasm  in  the  capital,  as 
he  had  promised  to  sign  the  new  consti- 
tution, a  matter  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all 
the  young  Danes.  As  a  mark  of  their  ap- 
proval, the  students  took  the  horses  from 
the  King's  carriage  and  drew  it  them- 
selves. 

One  day,  while  awaiting  the  appoint- 
ment for  my  presentation,  I  took  a  stroll 
on  the  Glacis.  A  storm  began  to  gather, 
and  I  noticed  two  ladies  walking  in  front 
of  me,  seemingly  all  unconscious  of  the 
approaching  storm.  Observing  that  they 
were  provided  with  neither  rain  coats  nor 
umbrellas,  and  having  my  mackintosh 
with  me,  which  was  provided  with  a 
cape,  I  detached  the  cape,  and  overtak- 
ing the  ladies  offered  them  both  the 
rubber-coat  and  the  cape.  Then  I  sought 
shelter  under  a  small  shed  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. I  was  thoroughly  wet  by  the  time 
I  reached  it.  I  had  not  been  standing  under 
the  shed  very  long,  when  a  carriage  drove 
up,  in  which  were  seated  the  two  ladies 
to  whom  I  had  offered  my  coat.  They 
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invited  me  to  enter  the  carnage,  and  I 
was  driven  to  my  hotel.  As  we  drove 
into  the  courtyard,  I  observed  that  we 
created  a  considerable  stir.  I  alighted 
and  thanked  the  ladies  for  their  kind- 
ness, and  the  carriage  was  driven  away. 
Imagine  my  astonishment  when  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  asked  me  how  it 
happened  that  I  was  in  the  royal  carriage, 
a  fact  of  which  I  was  quite  ignorant !  The 
drive  was  so  short  that  there  was  little 
opportunity  afforded  for  conversation. 

The  following  day,  I  had  an  audience 
with  King  Christian  IX.  On  leaving 
him,  I  saw  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  in  the  corridor  of  the  palace, 
the  doors  of  which  were  of  plate-glass  in 
bronze  frames.  I  bowed  to  her,  and  re- 
cognizing me,  she  again  thanked  me  for 
my  civility.  I  volunteered  the  remark 
that  I  was  returning  from  an  audience 
with  the  King,  having  been  sent  by  Pre- 
sident Lincoln  on  secret  official  business 
in  connection  with  the  war.  She  mani- 
fested much  interest  in  the  American 
war,  and  asked  me  many  questions  on 
the  subject,  which  I  answered  to  the  best 
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of  my  ability.  The  King  just  at  that 
moment  happened  to  pass  through  the 
corridor,  and  finding  us  engaged  in  con- 
versation, expressed  his  surprise,  where- 
upon the  lady  informed  him  that  it  was  I 
who  had  lent  her  my  mackintosh  the  day 
before.  The  King  also  wished  to  hear 
more  of  the  American  war  scenes,  an 
event  of  universal  interest  then,  and 
commanded  me  to  lunch  with  him  the 
following  day. 

Not  long  after  this  incident,  King 
Christian  IX  had  a  war  of  his  own 
against  the  combined  armies  of  Prussia 
and  Austria,  which  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  witness  from  the  Danish  side.  I 
was  present  at  the  evacuation  of  the 
Islands  of  Diippel  and  Alse,  and  re- 
turned to  Copenhagen  with  the  retreating 
army. 

Sir w.Russeii.  IN  the  year  1861,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  W. 
Russell  was  sent  over  from  England  as 
war  correspondent,  and  was  invited  to 
make  his  head-quarters  at  Arlington 
House,  formerly  the  residence  of  Major- 
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General  Lee.  It  was  then  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Federal  Committee,  and 
the  regiment  to  which  I  belonged  was 
quartered  in  the  grounds. 

Dr.  Russell  had  been  invited  by  Secre- 
tary Seward,  a  member  of  President  Lin- 
coln's cabinet,  to  dine  at  Washington, 
and  returned  about  midnight,  after  a 
long  drive.  After  dismissing  his  car- 
riage, he  found  that  he  had  failed  to  be 
provided  with  the  pass-word,  and  was 
refused  admittance.  He  remonstrated, 
saying  that  he  was  well  i known  to  the 
Commander  and  was  staying  with  him  as 
his  guest.  Our  orders  were  peremptory, 
however,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  grounds.  There  being  no 
house  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
to  which  he  could  go  for  the  night,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Washington  on  foot. 

Four  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1865, 
we  met  at  Datchet,  at  the  house  of  a 
mutual  friend,  and  on  recalling  the  inci- 
dent just  related,  we  had  a  good  laugh 
over  what  had  been  a  most  inconvenient 
occurrence  for  him.  Our  friendship,  as 
stated,  remained  unbroken. 
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Mrs.  Langtry.  SIR  WILLIAM  and  I  were  dining  together 
one  Sunday  evening  when  Lord  Ranelagh 
was  announced.  He  asked  us  to  go  with 
him  to  be  introduced  to  "one  of  the  bright- 
est women  he  had  ever  met,"  and  also,  in 
his  estimation,  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
We  were  taken  to  Mrs.  Langtry's 
house  in  Mayfair.  She  had  then  just 
arrived  from  Jersey.  We  found  several 
gentlemen  there,  and  she  entertained  us 
all  in  conversation  with  an  ease  and 
grace  the  memory  of  which  has  left  a 
lasting  impression. 

Augustin  THE  introduction  of  Augustin  Daly  to  the 
Daly'  theatrical  world  occurred  in  the  year 
1 860.  H  e  later  became  the  owner  of  two 
theatres — one  in  New  York  and  the 
other  in  London — both  of  which  are  still 
known  by  his  name. 

His  first  effort  was  the  translation  of 
Mosenthal's  play  called  "  Deborah," 
which,  in  its  translated  form,  was  brought 
out  as  "  Leah  the  Forsaken,"  at  Laura 
Keen's  theatre  in  New  York.  Kate 
Bateman,  now  known  as  Mrs.  Crowe  in 
London,  played  the  title-role. 
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In  the  translation  of  this  play,  Daly 
translated  the  word  rosenkrantz  as  a 
wreath  of  roses.  Leah  is  forsaken  by 
Rudolph,  who  afterwards  marries  an- 
other. On  the  day  of  his  wedding,  as  he 
and  his  bride  are  leaving  the  church, 
Leah  appears  and,  snatching  the  wreath 
of  roses  carried  by  the  bride,  hurls 
curses  at  them  both  as  she  flees.  Four 
years  later,  Leah  meets  a  child,  the 
result  of  this  union,  and,  on  inquiring 
the  name  of  the  child,  finds  that  she  has 
been  christened  Leah.  Leah  thereupon 
takes  the  wreath  of  roses  from  her  bosom 
and  gives  it  to  the  child,  with  the  request 
that  it  be  returned  to  her  parents.  In 
this  way  they  learn  that  Leah  is  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  institute  a  search 
for  her. 

I  wrote  to  Miss  Bateman  and  pointed 
out  this  discrepancy;  that  the  wreath  of 
roses  could  not  possibly  have  lived  for 
four  years  in  Leah's  bosom.  Artificial 
flowers  were  not  invented  until  two  hun- 
dred years  later  than  the  period  this 
play  represented!  The  Rosenkrantz 
should  have  been  translated  rosary, 
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and  always  afterwards  a  rosary,  instead 
of  a  wreath  of  flowers,  was  used  in  this 
play. 

Mr.  Daly's  work  as  an  adaptor  and 
manager  is  too  well  known  to  require 
further  comment. 

Queen      EARLY  in  April    1865    I   was  spending 
victoria.  the  week_end  with  Mn  Dixon  Galpin,  at 

Datchet.  I  was  asked  by  his  father-in- 
law,  Mr.  William  Pare,  who  happened 
to  be  my  first  and  only  acquaintance  on 
arrival  in  England,  to  see  Windsor  Castle. 
Mr.  Pare  was,  by  the  way,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Chartists  in  Birmingham 
in  1834.  We  rode  over  to  see  the  castle, 
and  were  shown  over  it  by  a  Mr.  Sea- 
brooke.  I  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the 
Queen,  and  was  told  that  she  was  out 
riding  in  the  park.  We  received  a  special 
permit  to  go  on  horse-back  through  the 
private  park,  where  we  met  the  Queen. 
She  was  seated  on  a  cob,  reading  a  book, 
while  her  gillie,  John  Brown,  led  the  cob. 
I  observed  that  she  was  not  in  riding- 
costume,  and  she  wore  a  small  black 
bonnet  of  the  pattern  of  the  early  sixties, 
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which  covered  only  about  half  of  her 
widow's  cap.  We  received  a  very  cour- 
teous acknowledgement  of  our  salute  as 
we  passed  her  Majesty.  I  could  hardly 
conceive  it  to  be  possible  that  this  simple 
little  lady  was  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  all  its  possessions. 

We  met  her  again  on  our  way  back, 
Mr.  Pare  being  known  to  her.  She 
stopped  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  him, 
and  he  presented  me  to  her  as  an 
American  who  had  seen  but  one  Queen 
before,  namely,  the  Queen  of  Denmark, 
and  mentioned  my  mission,  in  which  she 
manifested  an  interest.  On  seeing  me 
smile,  she  inquired  why  I  did  so,  and  I 
then  confessed  my  astonishment  at  see- 
ing Queen  Victoria  in  so  simple  a  cos- 
tume, and  only  attended  by  her  gillie. 

I  ventured  to  inform  her  that  I  acted 
as  one  of  the  Guard  of  Honour  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Seventh  Regiment, 
when  the  Prince  visited  the  City  of  New 
York  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle. 

She  asked  me  a  few  questions  con- 
G 
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cerning  the  war  that  had  just  ended,  and 
expressed  the  wish  that  she  had  known 
President  Lincoln  personally.  That 
closed  the  interview. 

A  few  weeks  later,  I  saw  her  at  the 
first  review  of  volunteers  ever  held  in 
Windsor  Park,  and  was  recognized  by  her. 

W.  H.  Russell  was  also  present.  Mr. 
Russell  acted  again  as  correspondent  for 
the  "  Times,"  and  knowing  him  before 
as  war  correspondent  during  the  civil 
war,  when  we  met  in  Virginia,  and  again 
on  the  Great  Eastern  at  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable,  we  met  frequently  and 
pleasantly  with  mutual  interest  for  many 
years. 

My  Mother.  MY  mother  had  one  of  the  most  cheerful 
and  sunny  natures  I  have  ever  known. 
Her  singularly  sweet  voice,  with  its  ever 
present  ripple  of  mirth,  I  remember  to 
this  day.  Her  devotion  to  her  family 
filled  her  life.  It  was  my  mother's  care 
and  love  of  order  that  has  influenced  my 
long  life.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the 
good  that  men  do  lives  after  them.  The 
same  must  surely  be  true  of  women. 
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I  loved  my  mother  dearly,  and,  being 
her  eldest  son,  we  seemed  to  grow  up 
together  and  were  like  brother  and  sister. 

She  always  encouraged  every  mani- 
festation of  affection,  and  her  apprecia- 
tion of  any  attention  repaid  one  a  thousand 
fold. 

I  was  very  young  when  I  left  home, 
as  I  have  already  related,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  her  direct  influence,  the  im- 
pressions never  left  me;  and,  after  a 
lapse  of  so  very  many  years,  I  cherish  the 
recollections  of  her  and  her  high  ideals 
— sacred  memories  which  will  endure  to 
the  end  of  my  life. 

IN  the  year  1858  or  1859,  I  was  invited  My  Mother  at 
to  attend  a  masquerade  ball.  A  young 
lady  to  whom  I  was  at  the  time  at- 
tached intended  to  be  present.  Being 
anxious  to  learn  the  kind  of  costume 
she  was  going  to  wear,  in  order  that 
I  might  recognize  her  at  this  Ball,  I 
asked  my  mother  to  learn  if  possible 
what  her  costume  was  to  be.  This  she 
succeeded  in  doing,  and  described  it 
to  me. 
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On  entering  the  ball-room,  it  did  not 
take  me  long  to  discover  the  costume 
which  my  mother  had  described,  and 
I  hastened  to  the  lady  and  remained 
with  her  almost  the  entire  evening, 
dancing  with  her  frequently,  and  sit- 
ting out  other  dances.  Just  before  twelve 
o'clock,  the  floor  was  cleared  and  small 
tables  for  two,  on  which  the  refresh- 
ments were  already  placed,  were  brought 
in.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  signal  to  un- 
mask was  given.  Imagine  my  surprise 
and  delight  to  find  that  the  young  lady 
sitting  opposite  me,  with  whom  I  had 
danced  during  the  evening,  was  my 
mother.  The  young  lady  whom  I  had 
expected  to  attend,  wearing  the  costume 
which  my  mother  wore,  and  fitted  to 
perfection,  was  taken  ill  shortly  before 
the  ball.  My  dear  mother  represented 
her,  and  I  frequently  wondered  how  she 
knew  so  much  about  me. 

Sir  David  IN  December  1 868  I  was  at  Torquay,  and 
at  the  hotel,  one  morning  at  breakfast,  I 
met  a  young  man  who  informed  me  that 
he  was  about  to  embark  in  his  father's 
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business  in  London.  During  my  con- 
versation with  him,  I  received  a  wire 
that  my  brother  had  sent  me  a  brace  of 
canvas-back  ducks.  Knowing  no  one  at 
the  hotel  with  whom  to  share  these  deli- 
cacies, I  invited  my  new  acquaintance  to 
enjoy  them  with  me  on  their  arrival.  We 
dined  together  for  two  evenings,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  intended  to  become  a 
member  of  the  London  City  Council  at 
the  earliest  opportunity,  as  his  ambition 
was  to  become  some  day  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  He  promised  that,  if  ever  he 
should  be  elected  to  this  office,  he  would 
seek  me  out  and  send  me  an  invitation 
to  his  first  banquet. 

This  incident  completely  passed  out 
of  my  mind,  until  one  day,  while  in  my 
brother's  office  in  New  York,  a  letter 
was  received  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  which  inquiry 
was  made  of  my  whereabouts,  as  an  in- 
vitation was  awaiting  me  to  the  Lord 
Mayor's  banquet.  This  was  in  the  year 
1891. 

I  accepted  the  invitation  by  cable,  and, 
on  my  arrival  at  the  Guildhall,  I  was  re- 
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ceived  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  David 
Evans)  with  open  arms,  and  presented 
to  the  Lady  Mayoress,  to  whom  he  had 
already  related  the  above  episode,  as  his 
"canvas-back  duck."  Thereafter  I  was 
invited  to  every  banquet  during  his 
mayoralty,  and  retained  his  friendship 
until  his  death. 

Bishop         DURING  the  first  weeks  of  my  sojourn  in 

Wilberforce.    £nglandj    whjch    was    intended    tO    be    a 

matter  of  only  five  or  six  weeks,  but 
which,  through  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  my  patron,  has  practically 
continued  until  the  present  time  (1912), 
I  was  travelling  with  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  Mr. 
Michael  Lane,  when  two  gentlemen 
entered  our  compartment. 

While  reading  the  morning  paper,  I 
came  across  a  paragraph  which  referred 
to  an  edict  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  that 
the  parishioners  of  his  diocese  should  pray 
for  rain.  In  criticizing  this  to  Mr.  Lane, 
I  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the  gentle- 
men referred  to  above,  who  overheard 
our  conversation,  and  who  informed  us 
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that  he  was  the  person  whose  edict  we 
were  criticizing.  Thereupon  we  entered 
thoroughly  into  the  utility  of  prayer  for 
his  district  only,  while  others,  not  agri- 
culturists, were  probably  wishing  the 
existing  state  of  things  to  continue.  Be- 
fore the  argument  was  brought  to  a 
close,  the  gentlemen  arrived  at  their 
station. 

The  next  time  I  met  his  lordship  was 
at  a  photographer's.  On  entering  the 
establishment,  I  found  every  chair  and 
table  covered  with  a  bewildering  variety 
of  vestments  and  clerical  garments.  This 
caused  me  to  remark  that  the  sitter  must 
be  a  very  vain  man,  whereupon  Bishop 
Wilberforce  thrust  his  head  from  behind 
a  screen  and  said:  "  Hello!  There  is  my 
infidel!" 

This  chance  acquaintance  ripened  into 
a  friendship,  and  enabled  me  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  bishop's  two  sons, 
Canon  Wilberforce  and  the  celebrated 
parliamentary  solicitor,  his  brother. 

DURING  the  early  autumn  of  1868  I  was  Lord 
on  my  way  to  New  York  to  see  my  Salisbury- 
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mother,  when  a  cablegram  reached  me 
at  Crewe  announcing  her  death,  I  re- 
turned to  London,  and,  after  an  illness 
caused  by  this  shock,  was  advised  to 
take  a  trip  to  the  Engadine. 

I  had  an  introduction  to  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Julier  Pass,  who  escorted 
me  over  the  Pass,  then  just  opened,  to 
St.  Moritz,  and  who  advised  me  to  stay 
at  the  Kronenhof  at  Pontresnia.  Here 
I  met  two  young  couples.  One  of  the 
men  later  became  chairman  of  Lloyds, 
and  the  other  the  greatest  authority  on 
homeopathy  in  the  United  States;  his 
name  was  Helmuth.  I  also  met  a  gentle- 
man who  asked  me,  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing my  arrival,  if  I  were  going  up  Piz 
Languard.  The  previous  afternoon  I  had 
walked  part  of  the  way  up.  On  answer- 
ing him  that  I  intended  to  make  the 
ascent,  he  proposed  that  he  should  ac- 
company me,  an  offer  which  I  accepted 
with  pleasure.  In  the  course  of  our 
journey  I  happened  to  ask  his  name, 
which  he  told  me  was  Salisbury,  but 
said  that  he  preferred  to  be  called  Cecil, 
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which  I  took  to  be  his  first  name.  I, 
however,  called  him  Mr.  Salisbury. 

On  our  return  to  the  inn,  we  were 
met  by  his  wife  and  two  little  daughters 
of  about  ten  and  eight  years  of  age.  At 
supper  I  addressed  his  wife  always  as 
Mrs.  Salisbury.  They  were  much  enter- 
tained and  somewhat  amused  I  supposed 
in  listening  to  my  account  of  my  exploits 
during  the  late  rebellion,  and  the  con- 
dition in  the  South,  owing  to  the  sudden 
emancipation  of  the  negroes  and  their 
attainment  of  equal  political  rights  with 
the  whites,  which  apparently  interested 
Mr.  Salisbury  greatly. 

The  next  morning,  the  proprietor  told 
me  that  I  was  the  first  person  in  the 
hotel  who  had  made  Mr.  Cecil  smile. 
Just  then  one  of  Mr.  Salisbury's  little 
daughters,  who  is  now  Lady  Selborne, 
came  up  to  me  and  said  that  her  mamma 
was  not  Mrs.  Salisbury,  giving  me  her 
title ;  but  she  told  me  not  to  mention  it, 
as  she  had  been  cautioned  not  to  en- 
lighten me. 

That  same  day   I   was  requested  to 
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change  my  apartments  to  make  room  for 
Prince  Arthur,  now  Duke  of  Connaught, 
who  was  arriving  with  his  tutor. 

I  left  that  morning  for  Susa,  which  is 
on  the  summit  of  the  pass  by  which 
Garibaldi  entered  Italy  with  his  men 
when  he  joined  Victor  Emmanuel  in  the 
Italian  campaign  for  the  liberation  of  his 
country  from  the  Austrian  yoke.  I  did 
not  return  to  Switzerland,  and  have  not 
been  in  the  Engadine  since. 

The  next  time  I  met  Lord  Salisbury 
was  two  years  later  in  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  offices,  of  which  Company  he 
was  chairman ;  and,  on  my  inquiry  after 
his  wife,  he  said  smilingly  that  "  Mrs. 
Salisbury  "  was  very  well. 

I  have  since  met  Lady  Selborne  at 
Blackmore,  whilst  occupied  by  my  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Tate,  and  she 
remembered  the  circumstance  related 
above  quite  well.  Years  afterwards,  I 
sat  next  to  Lord  Salisbury  at  luncheon 
at  the  Junior  Carlton,  just  a  few  months 
before  his  death.  He  was  too  much 
absorbed  in  affairs  of  State  to  notice  me, 
and  it  was  generally  understood  that  he 
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was  not  to  be  spoken  to,  as  he  usually 
came  there  for  a  restful  hour. 

THIS  was  composed  chiefly  of  members  The  Cave  of 
of  the  Whitehall  Club,  considered  some  Harmony, 
forty  years  ago  to  be  one  of  the  best 
dining  and  social  clubs  in  London,  which 
originated  in  a  small  coterie  of  twelve 
members  called  the  "dear  boys,"  who 
used  to  meet  every  Saturday  night  and  as 
occasion  offered — about  once  every  three 
or  six  months — at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel.  Here  we  entertained  a  large  num- 
ber of  guests,  generally  inviting  twenty 
or  thirty  men  to  dinner.  None  were 
invited  who  were  not  entertaining  in 
some  way  or  other.  It  was  here  that 
George  Grossmith,  Corney  Grain,  Pelle- 
grini, the  first  cartoonist  for  "  Vanity 
Fair,"  Oscar  Wilde,  James  McNeill 
Whistler,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  G.  A.  Sala, 
Sam  Marks,  Edwin  Arnold,  etc.,  etc., 
congregated,  and  after  dinner  each  helped 
to  give  some  entertainment.  These  din- 
ners continued  until  1873,  and  occurred 
before  Corney  Grain  or  George  Gros- 
smith had  ever  appeared  in  public. 
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They  were  bright  and  happy  even- 
ings, and  were  principally  arranged  by 
a  celebrated  engineer,  Mr.  William 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Severn,  and  myself.  William 
Lloyd  was  the  poet  laureate  of  the 
"  Cave,"  and  he,  Gilbert,  and  others, 
composed  doggerel  verses  about  each 
individual,  whose  names  they  had  in 
advance,  we  were  all  well  acquainted 
with  one  another.  These  verses  envel- 
oped a  bottle  of  champagne,  all  labels 
being  removed,  a  bottle  being  placed 
in  front  of  each  individual.  Each  in 
turn  read  his  neighbour's  poem,  and 
the  amusement  and  laughter  that  fol- 
lowed can  better  be  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. 

The  "dear  boys"  had  also  an  annual 
dinner,  which  always  took  place  on 
Twelfth  night.  Mr.  Herbert  Stewart,  one 
of  our  members,  always  selected  at  the 
Smithfield  Show  the  sheep  whose  saddle 
was  to  be  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the 
feast.  The  pets  of  the  Cave  of  Harmony 
were  two  live  sucking-pigs.  These  were 
specially  selected,  washed,  and  decorated 
with  red,  white,  and  blue  ribbons.  Each 
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was  placed  on  a  silver  salver  under  a 
cover  at  both  ends  of  the  table,  the  table 
being  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe.  After 
a  song,  specially  composed  for  each 
occasion,  in  which  all  joined,  the  covers 
were  lifted  from  the  salvers,  and  the 
little  pigs  were  allowed  to  run  over  the 
table,  a  procedure  which  generally  re- 
sulted in  much  broken  glass.  When 
these  two  little  pigs  were  carried  off, 
they  were  immediately  replaced  by  two 
roasted  sucking-pigs.  Dinnerbeingover, 
the  evening  always  ended  with  a  game 
of  pool,  or  cards,  and  other  amuse- 
ments. 

MY  acquaintance  with  this  gentleman  George 
dates  back  to  the  year  1857,  when,  on  Pullman- 
returning  from  Utah,  he  invited  Major 
McCullough  and  myself,  among  others 
to  see  the  first  Pullman  car  ever  built. 
We  were  passing  Chicago  en  route  to 
Washington.  We  were  on  the  trial  trip  of 
this  car,  and,  in  taking  the  names  of  his 
guests,  some  twenty  in  number,  he  pro- 
mised each  one  a  pass  during  his  life- 
time on  every  Pullman  car  in  the  United 
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States.  A  pass  was  sent  to  me  yearly 
until  his  death,  and  thus  began  a  life- 
long friendship  between  us. 

I  assisted  him  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Pullman  car  in  England  on  the  Mid- 
land Railway,  Mr. — afterwards  Sir  James 
— Allport  being  then  the  general 
manager. 

Mr.  Pullman  invited  me  to  be  his 
guest  upon  the  occasion  of  the  intro- 
duction of  his  car  on  the  Alta-Italia 
Railway.  The  only  Pullman  car  then  on 
the  Continent  was  exhibited  in  Vienna, 
and  was  in  charge  of  Colonel  Gouraud, 
in  order  that  we  might  exhibit  it  in 
Italy.  Signer  Milo  was  called  to  Paris 
at  the  time  appointed  for  us  to  meet 
him  in  Turin.  When  we  reached  Turin, 
we  received  a  telegram  from  him  placing 
his  special  car  and  train  at  our  dis- 
posal for  ten  days,  fully  equipped  with 
his  chef,  butler,  and  attendants.  Mr. 
Kossuth,  the  son  of  the  great  Hun- 
garian patriot,  who  was  at  that  time 
superintendent  of  the  locomotive,  car- 
riage, and  wagon  department,  accom- 
panied us  for  several  days.  I  believe  he 
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is  the  same  man  who  recently  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Hungarian  Government. 

We  went  to  Milan,  Florence,  Venice, 
and  Rome,  remaining  only  one  day  in 
each  city.  On  our  arrival  at  Rome,  about 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  Mr.  Pullman  re- 
ceived a  telegram  requesting  his  imme- 
diate return  to  Turin,  as  it  was  expected 
the  car  would  arrive  there  the  following 
day,  and  Signer  Milo  had  returned  to 
Turin.  This  occurred  in  the  month  of 
April,  at  Eastertide,  and  we  experienced 
some  extraordinary  weather,  being 
snowed  up  at  Bologna.  We  also  en- 
countered a  snowstorm  in  Venice. 

Having  twelve  hours  to  spend  in 
Rome,  we  engaged  a  courier  and  guide 
named  Skim,  who  was  recommended  as 
being  one  of  the  best  known,  and  as 
being  able  to  obtain  the  best  horses  in 
Rome.  We  started  to  see  Rome  in  true 
American  fashion.  We  went  first  to  the 
Colonna  Palace  at  the  earliest  possible 
hour,  then  to  the  sculpture  and  picture 
galleries  at  the  Vatican.  We  next  saw 
the  mounting  of  the  Pope's  Swiss  guard, 
visited  St.  Peter's,  and  ascended  the 
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fourteen  steps  of  Christ.  Afterwards,  we 
repaired  to  luncheon  in  the  Corso, 
changed  our  horses,  saw  the  Palace  of 
the  Caesars,  and  drove  to  the  Coliseum, 
visiting  various  excavations  and  foun- 
tains. Finally,  we  returned  to  dine  at 
the  hotel,  where  Mr.  Pullman  found 
awaiting  him  a  letter  from  the  late 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  who  happened 
to  be  in  Rome  and  wished  to  return  to 
England  as  quickly  as  possible.  Hearing 
that  we  had  a  special  train,  and  Mr.  Pull- 
man knowing  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
she  requested  that  she  might  be  allowed 
to  accompany  us.  She  invited  us  to  attend 
the  Opera  that  evening  with  her  to  hear 
the  first  performance  of  "  Aida  "  in  Rome, 
with  Verdi  conducting,  and  we  had  a 
most  enjoyable  evening,  and  were  intro- 
duced to  this  great  composer  in  her 
Grace's  box. 

We  left  at  midnight,  but  were  delayed 
for  some  hours  by  a  landslide  on  the 
line  between  Rome  and  Pisa.  Mr.  Kos- 
suth,  who  rejoined  us,  superintended  the 
repairs.  He  telegraphed  to  Signor  Milo, 
advising  him  of  the  delay,  and  received 
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a  reply  not  to  hurry,  as  there  was  a  heavy 
snowstorm  in  the  Brenner  Pass,  and  the 
Pullman  car  was  delayed  in  transit.  We 
transferred  the  Duchess  to  an  express 
train  at  Genoa,  and  went  back  to  Naples, 
returning  to  Turin  four  days  later. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  of  these  trips 
were  flying  visits,  we  managed  to  see 
Pompeii  notwithstanding  the  inclement 
weather.  The  rain  in  Italy  meant  snow 
in  Switzerland,  and  the  Pullman  car 
never  arrived.  Thus  ended  a  most  en- 
joyable trip  to  Italy.  I  have  since  been 
again  to  Naples  and  Genoa,  but  never  to 
Rome  or  Venice. 

Some  time  later,  I  was  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, as  the  guest  of  ex-Governor  Mar- 
shall Jewell,  who  was  then  our  Minister 
to  Russia,  to  be  present  at  the  wedding 
festivities  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
While  at  one  of  the  receptions,  I  was 
sent  for  and  presented  to  the  Czarina 
and  to  the  Czarewitch,  who  in  turn  pre- 
sented me  to  the  Czar,  Alexander  II, 
with  whom  I  exchanged  a  few  words. 
Afterwards,  I  had  a  long  interview 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  railway-car- 
H 
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riages,  and  this  interview  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  great  improvement  in 
royal  railway-carriages.  He  requested 
me  to  obtain  from  Pullman  designs  for 
a  royal  saloon  carriage,  which  I  did. 
This  resulted  in  an  order  for  two  of  these 
saloons  for  the  Czar,  and  to  me  was  as- 
signed the  duty  of  inspecting  them  before 
shipment  to  Russia. 

Monsignor  WHILE  on  a  visit  to  Hastings  in  1873 
Capei.  w[t\i  some  friends,  I  took  a  walk  one 
Sunday  morning  with  my  host,  Mr.  Dixon 
Galpin,  who,  fearing  that  a  shower  was 
imminent,  returned  and  left  me  to  a  soli- 
tary stroll.  On  my  way  to  the  Downs 
the  threatened  shower  overtook  me,  and 
I  sought  shelter  in  a  small  corrugated- 
iron  Catholic  chapel.  As  I  entered  a 
priest  walked  to  the  rostrum  and  de- 
livered a  remarkable  sermon.  This  was 
at  the  time  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Pope's  infallibi- 
lity. I  was  so  impressed  with  the  ser- 
mon and  the  ability  of  the  preacher,  that 
I  awaited  his  coming  out  at  the  door  of 
the  chapel,  in  order  to  introduce  myself 
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to  him  and  to  discuss  his  sermon.  We 
walked  along  together  and  discussed 
the  subject  of  his  sermon,  until  we  dis- 
covered that  we  had  out-talked  and  out- 
walked the  hour  for  luncheon.  He  ac- 
cepted my  invitation  to  lunch  at  the 
hotel,  and  it  was  then  that  I  learned 
his  name.  He  was  at  that  time  more 
generally  known  by  reason  of  having 
figured  prominently  in  the  then  recently 
published  novel  by  Disraeli,  entitled 
"  Lothair." 

Thus  began  a  friendship  which  I 
valued  very  highly.  For  some  unac- 
countable reason  (and  I  always  thought 
from  unjust  accusations),  he  left  suddenly 
for  America.  I  lost  sight  of  him  for 
many  years,  until  one  day,  on  board  a 
Cunarder,  I  sat  next  to  the  Bishop  of 
Sacramento,  who  informed  me,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  that  he  had  just 
returned  from  a  special  mission  to  Rome, 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
Monsignor  Capel's  reputation  from  the 
stain  which  rested  upon  it,  as,  after  many 
years,  it  had  been  proved  to  be  unjust, 
exactly  as  I  always  believed. 
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Lord  Buiwer  IN  the  Turkish  Baths,  known  as  the  Ham- 
Lytton.  man>  m  jermyn  Street,  I  happened  to  be 
reading  one  day  an  argument  delivered 
by  my  brother  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  un- 
constitutional ity  of  an  Act  passed  by  the 
Assembly  and  Senate  of  that  State,  and 
signed  by  the  Governor,  in  connection 
with  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Railroad  of 
Brooklyn,- a  gentleman  looking  over  the 
pamphlet  which  I  was  reading.  He  mani- 
fested much  interest  in  it,  and  said  that 
such  a  thing  could  happen  only  in  the 
United  States,  and  asked  me  to  lend 
him  the  pamphlet.  This  I  did,  not  know- 
ing who  he  was.  A  few  days  later,  he 
returned  it  to  me  at  the  Hamman,  "  with 
Lord  Buiwer  Lytton's  compliments  and 
thanks."  This  opened  an  acquaintance 
which  lasted  for  many  years. 

He  showed  me  on  one  occasion  the 
manuscript  of  the  language  which  he 
touched  upon  in  "  The  Coming  Race," 
which  anticipated  a  universal  tongue  like 
Esperanto.  This  manuscript,  however, 
was  never  found  by  his  son,  to  whom  I 
mentioned  the  fact  of  having  seen  it. 
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As  Lord  Lytton  was  latterly  extremely 
deaf,  he  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming a  good  listener,  and  never  dis- 
covered how  little  his  listener  knew. 


THERE  are  many  undoubtedly  who  still  Charles  Mat- 
recall  the  dinner  at  the  old  Willis's  ^^ 
Rooms,  given  in  honour  of  Charles  Mat- 
thews, before  starting  on  his  tour  round 
the  world,  at  which  he  was  his  own 
chairman.  He  spoke  of  Charles  Mat- 
thews' excellent  qualities  and  well-de- 
served popularity,  as  a  citizen,  raconteur, 
actor,  husband,  and  father.  His  reply  to 
his  own  speech  was  the  most  humorous 
to  which  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to 
listen. 

On  the  completion  of  his  tour  round 
the  world,  I  was  present  at  a  lun- 
cheon given  to  him  in  New  York  by 
some  twenty  members  of  the  Manhattan 
Club,  of  which  I  am  a  life  member,  Fer- 
nando Wood,  the  Mayor,  presiding.  The 
centre-piece  which  adorned  the  table  was 
of  purple  violets,  and  was  some  seven 
feet  in  length,  with  the  monogram 
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"  C.  M."  in  white  violets  in  the  centre. 
This  was  intended  as  a  gift  for  Mrs. 
Charles  Matthews  after  the  luncheon. 
The  furniture,  curtains,  plate,  glass, 
table-linen,  china,  of  the  club,  were  all 
embroidered  or  engraved  with  the  mono- 
gram of  the  club,  "M.  C."  (Manhattan 
Club). 

Mr.  Matthews,  in  his  response  to  the 
complimentary  toast  by  the  Mayor,  re- 
marked that,  in  his  tour  round  the  world, 
he  had  met  with  no  such  attention  to 
details,  and  so  high  a  compliment  had 
never  been  paid  to  him  as  to  embellish 
everything  with  his  monogram,  "  C.  M-," 
whereupon  the  Mayor  proposed  that  the 
contents  of  the  table  be  presented  to 
Mrs.  Matthews.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  the  members  agreed  to  this, 
and  silver,  glass,  china,  and  everything 
on  the  table  belonging  to  the  club  was 
sent  to  Mrs.  Matthews.  For  many  years 
afterwards  I  referred  to  this  incident  in 
conversation  with  Mrs.  "Charlie"  Mat- 
thews, who  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  her  advanced  years,  al- 
ways remained  young  at  heart. 
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I  HAD  the  pleasure  of  knowing  and  fre-  Commodore 

Vanderbilt's 
Coat  of  Arms. 


quently  meeting  at  the  Manhattan  Club,  Vanderbilt's 


and  at  his  home,  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt,  the  founder  of  this  well-known  family. 
"  Commodore,"  of  course,  like  many 
American  titles, such  as  "colonel,"  "gene- 
ral," "judge,  "and  so  forth,  was  purely  com- 1 
plimentary,  as  he  had  never  commanded 
up  to  that  time  a  more  pretentious  vessel 
than  the  ferry-boat  that  plied  between 
Staten  Island  and  New  York  City,  but 
owned  later  a  whole  fleet  of  steamships. 
He  was  a  man  without  scholastic  educa- 
tion, which  fact  is  borne  out  by  the  humor- 
ous episode  that  occurred  when  he  re- 
ceived Queen  Victoria's  command  to  go  to 
Windsor.  The  American  Minister,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Adams,  who  accompanied  him, 
afterwards  asked  Palmerston,  who  was 
then  Prime  Minister,  what  the  Queen 
thought  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt.  He 
said  she  thought  he  was  a  remarkable 
man  for  accumulating  such  great  wealth, 
while  being  quite  without  education. 
On  being  told  this  by  Mr.  Adams,  Com- 
modore Vanderbilt  replied  that,  if  he 
had  spent  his  time  on  education,  he 
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would   have   had    no   time  for   making 
his  fortune. 

A  more  genial  or  a  more  handsome 
man  was  not  to  be  met  with  on  the 
American  continent.  While  at  the  club 
one  day,  playing  "  Boston,"  the  architect 
who  was  then  engaged  in  building  his 
house  iiy  Fifth  Avenue,  informed  him 
that  he  was  ready  to  place  the  brown- 
stone  block  which  had  been  prepared  to 
receive  his  coat  of  arms,  and  that  the 
sculptor  awaited  his  orders.  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  inquired  what  he  meant  by 
coat  of  arms,  whereupon  the  architect 
procured  a  book  on  the  subject  from  an 
adjoining  library  and  explained  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  term  to  him.  Vanderbilt 
then  said:  "A  needle  and  thread  could 
not  be  seen,  so  I  will  have  a  hook  and 
eye."  When  asked  the  reason  for  this, 
he  replied  that  his  mother  for  many  years 
had  a  small  table  at  the  Battery,  where 
she  sold  needles  and  thread,  hooks  and 
eyes,  and  so  forth.  It  was  then,  in  my 
presence,  decided  to  have  one  hook 
and  eye  carved  on  the  stone,  which  re- 
mained there  during  his  lifetime.  This 
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has  since  been  replaced  by  another  stone 
with  elaborate  carvings,  which  include 
two  hooks  and  two  eyes,  still  to  be 
seen,  rather  indistinctly,  at  the  present 
day. 

SIR  HENRY  BESSEMER  was  anxious  to  sir  Henry 
relieve  the  enormous  population  who  are  B 
constantly  afloat,  and  who  suffer  from 
sea-sickness,  and  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  counteracting  the  motion  of  a  boat  at 
sea,  which  so  many  find  disagreeable,  in 
the  following  manner.  He  thought  that, 
by  having  a  saloon  on  trunnions,jyorked 
by  hydraulic  power,  the  operator  being 
seated  in  the  centre  of  the  saloon,  he 
could  accomplish  his  purpose.  He  had  a 
model  built  in  his  garden  at  Denmark 
Hill,  which  would  hold  about  twenty 
or  twenty-five  people,  and,  by  means  of 
this,  demonstrated  to  many  of  his  friends, 
who  were  enthusiastic  over  his  idea,  the 
possibilities  of  his  invention.  A  company 
was  formed,  and  the  Palmer  Ship  Build- 
ing Company,  of  which  Sir  E.  J.  Reed 
(the  former  naval-constructor)  was  the 
managing  director,  received  the  order 
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for  the  construction  of  a  vessel  after  the 
model  of  Bessemer's  invention.  This 
vessel  was  to  be  called  the  Bessemer,  and 
was  to  cross  the  channel  from  Dover  to 
Calais.  When  completed  and  ready  for 
service,  some  two  hundred  gentlemen,  of 
whom  I  was  one,  were  invited  to  go  on 
its  first  trip  across,  rough  weather  being 
taken  advantage  of. 

We  discovered  on  the  trip  that  the 
operator  controlling  the  hydraulic  ap- 
paratus, who  was  seated  in  the  centre  of 
the  saloon,  was  as  a  rule  a  few  seconds 
behind  time  in  the  control  of  keeping 
the  saloon  on  a  perfect  level  when  the 
ship  rolled.  Pitching  was  not  provided 
for  in  this  instance,  and  when  one  went 
out  of  the  saloon  companion  way  to  the 
deck,  the  effect  was  very  curious.  Com- 
ing from  a  comparative  state  of  rest  to 
the  motion  caused  by  the  cross-channel 
sea  did  not  have  an  exhilarating  effect 
upon  even  the  hardiest  passenger.  This 
was  the  only  criticism  made  by  the 
guests. 

On  reaching  Calais  harbour,  the  ship 
refused  to  answer  her  helm  quickly 
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enough,  and  plunged  through  the  wooden 
pier  and  reduced  it  to  matchwood.  We 
got  off  the  Bessemer  as  best  we  could, 
and  sat  down  to  a  splendid  banquet 
which  had  been  prepared  for  us,  and 
which  we  enjoyed ;  but  none  of  the 
speeches  intended  for  the  occasion  were 
delivered. 

While  the  banquet  was  in  progress, 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer  was  served  with  a 
writ  attaching  the  steamer  for  damages 
done  to  the  Boulogne  pier.  Sir  Henry 
received  this  with  good  humour,  and  rose 
to  inform  his  guests  that  he  regretted  the 
accident,  and  that,  as  there  was  no  other 
steamer  that  day  from  Calais  to  Dover, 
or  from  Boulogne  to  Folkestone,  they 
could  remain  in  Calais  as  his  guests,  or 
go  by  special  train  to  Paris,  with  return- 
tickets  to  London.  Nearly  all  the  guests 
took  advantage  of  the  latter  generous 
offer,  and  we  all  made  a  week-end  of 
it  in  Paris. 

Some  months  later,  I  met  Sir  Henry 
Bessemer  at  my  office  door  (the  entrance 
to  my  office  at  that  time  being  the  same 
as  to  that  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
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Engineers),  and  expressed  to  him  my 
personal  regrets  at  the  failure  of  his  in- 
vention. I  asked  him  why  he,  at  his  time 
of  life,  was  embarking  upon  an  enterprise 
so  problematical.  He  said  his  reason  was 
that  his  name  had  become  a  dictionary 
word,  and  one  spoke  of  "  Bessemer 
steel,"  and  "  Bessemer  rails,"  giving  no 
thought  of  Bessemer,  and  he  hoped,  by 
relieving  suffering  humanity  at  sea,  he 
would  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his 
name  afresh.  He  also  informed  me  that 
the  steamer  had  been  returned  to  Palmer's, 
and  was  being  broken  up,  and  that  he 
had  refunded  to  every  shareholder  his 
investment,  and  that  the  saloon  was  then 
being  erected  on  the  estate  of  Sir  E.  J. 
Reed  as  a  billiard  and  smoking-room. 

Governor         I  WAS  requested  by  Lee  Smith  and  Mr. 

j^weSnalli872  WYllie>  who  were  associated  together 
as  consulting  engineers  for  the  Indian 
Government  (principally  for  the  Pun- 
jaub),  to  go  to  Norway,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  for  them  information  about 
the  metre-gauge  railways,  and  to  report 
thereon.  General  Palmer,  of  Colorado, 
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had  also  requested  me  to  go  as  his  agent 
for  the  same  purpose. 

In  course  of  conversation  with  General 
Schenck,  who  was  then  United  States 
Minister  to  London,  he  offered  to  give 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Hon. 
Marshall  Jewell,  ex-Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, who  had  just  been  appointed 
by  President  Grant,  during  his  first  ad- 
ministration, as  Minister  to  Russia.  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  to  undertake  a 
trip  to  St.  Petersburg,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  man's  acquaint- 
ance, was  rather  unreasonable.  But 
General  Schenck  insisted  upon  my  go- 
ing there. 

On  my  return  from  Norway  to  Stock- 
holm, I  observed  a  traveller  in  difficulty 
at  the  buffet,  where  the  gauge  changes 
from  the  narrow  Norwegian  to  the 
broader  of  Sweden.  I  requested  Mr. 
Carl  Piel,  the  engineer-in-chief  of  the 
N.  S.  Railways  who  was  then  with  me, 
to  help  this  gentleman — apparently  an 
American — out  of  his  difficulty.  A  few 
moments  later,  when  the  trouble  had 
been  adjusted,  the  stranger  came  over 
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to  thank  me,  and  we  exchanged  cour- 
tesies by  offering  each  other  a  cigar.  He 
told  me  that  he  could  not  smoke  in  his 
own  reserved  compartment,  as  his  wife 
was  in  delicate  health,  so  I  placed  my 
small  saloon  at  his  disposal,  an  offer  which 
he  accepted  at  once.  Each  inquired  of  the 
other,  American  like,  where  he  came  from 
and  where  he  was  going,  and  we  dis- 
covered that  both  were  bound  for  the 
same  destination  —  St.  Petersburg.  I 
mentioned  to  him  casually  that  I  was 
going  on  a  fool's  errand,  my  mission 
being  to  take  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  General  Schenck  to  the  new  Min- 
ister at  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  neither 
of  us  might  find  any  pleasure  in  the  in- 
troduction. He  thereupon  requested  me 
to  give  him  the  letter,  saying  that  he  was 
the  individual  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Having  thus  become  accidentally  ac- 
quainted, a  friendship  developed,  and 
we  remained  together  for  ten  days  at 
Stockholm,  where  we  were  entertained 
by  King  Charles,  and  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from  Marshall  Jewell  to  be  his 
guest — and  to  be  present  at  the  Duke  of 
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Edinburgh's  wedding  the  following  year 
in  St.  Petersburg,  referred  to  in  a  pre- 
vious page. 

IN  1876,  just  on  the  eve  of  going  over  The  Obelisk. 
to  the  United  States  to  attend  the  Cen- 
tennial, I  was  in  the  company  of  John 
Dixon  and  Benjamin  Baker,  afterwards 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  who  were  consult- 
ing about  bringing  over  "  Cleopatra's 
Needle,"  now  erected  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  at  the  expense  of  Dr. 
Erasmus  Wilson.  After  luncheon  with 
Baker,  while  lying  on  the  grass  at  East- 
bourne, I  mentioned  to  Dixon  the  fact 
of  having  seen  in  his  dining-room  a 
photograph  of  the  Alexandrian  obelisk, 
which  represented  it  to  be  out  of  per- 
pendicular, and  it  was  feared  by  many 
in  Egypt,  and  also  by  Baker  and  Dixon 
that  it  might  some  day  fall.  I  suggested 
that  we  ought  to  begin  negotiations  for 
it,  and  that,  as  it  was  ten  feet  taller  than 
the  one  they  were  bringing  over  to 
London,  it  might  suit  the  Americans  for 
erection  in  their  Central  Park  in  New 
York  City.  I  further  suggested  that,  as 
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Dixon  had  all  of  the  appliances  designed 
by  Baker  to  remove  the  London  obelisk, 
the  possibility  of  utilizing  this  machinery 
for  the  removal  of  a  second  obelisk  might 
prove  to  be  feasible,  and  also  be  a  profit- 
able enterprise.  Dixon,  after  removing 
the  photograph  from  the  frame,  handed 
it  to  me,  and  the  next  day  bade  me 
good-bye  and  success  in  my  efforts. 

On  my  arrival  in  New  York,  I  men- 
tioned the  matter  of  the  obelisk  to  my 
brother,  who  suggested  that  I  should 
see  W.  H.  Hulbert,  at  that  time  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  "  New  York  World," 
which  was  under  the  proprietorship  of 
Marble, and  he  invited  him  to  dinner.  He 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  scheme,  and, 
on  the  Saturday  following  my  arrival, 
there  appeared  in  the  "New  York 
World"  a  reproduction  of  the  photo- 
graph, and  two  pages  of  reading-matter 
were  devoted  to  the  subject  On  the 
following  Sunday,  from  almost  every 
pulpit  in  New  York,  there  was  an  appeal 
to  raise  the  money  necessary  to  bring 
this  obelisk  to  the  United  States.  This 
afforded  Hulbert  the  opportunity  for 
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his  greatest  editorial  success.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  I  received  a  communication 
from  Colonel  Stebbins  (at  that  time 
Commodore  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club),  requesting  me  to  accompany  him 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  who,  after  we 
had  placed  the  matter  before  him,  most 
generously  offered  to  defray  the  entire 
cost  of  the  project,  which  was  estimated 
at  $75,000,  but  with  the  strict  under- 
standing that  the  name  of  the  donor 
was  in  no  circumstances  to  be  revealed. 
This  sum  of  money  was  deposited  with 
the  Chemical  Bank,  in  the  joint  names 
of  Vanderbilt,  Stebbins,  and  Sterne. 

There  followed  frequent  cablegrams 
between  Dixon  and  myself.  After  some 
weeks,  I  learned  that  Dixon  had  lost 
the  London  obelisk  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  this  fact  caused  him  to  decline  to 
have  any  further  connection  with  the 
Alexandrian  needle,  as  his  first  venture 
had  caused  him  a  loss  of  about  .£5,000, 
instead  of  bringing  him  a  profit.  He 
had  agreed  to  bring  the  obelisk  to 
London  and  erect  it  on  the  Embankment 
of  the  Thames  for  ;£  10,000.  The  needle 
i 
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was  being  towed  in  a  torpedo-like  shell, 
when  the  towing  cable  broke  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  and  the  needle  was  lost  for 
some  time,  though  it  was  subsequently 
found  as  a  derelict  by  an  outgoing  tramp, 
and  safely  towed  into  Vigo.  This,  with 
the  salvage,  caused  Dixon  a  loss  of 
some  ,£5,000. 

After  learning  of  Dixon's  misfortune, 
I  called  upon  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  him  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  both  Dixon  and  myself,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  negotiate  for  the  possession 
of  the  obelisk.  At  his  request,  I  went 
to  Washington  and  placed  the  entire 
matter  before  Mr.  William  M.  Evarts, 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Grant, 
who  entered  very  heartily  into  the 
scheme,  and,  after  lengthy  negotiations, 
the  Khedive  presented  the  obelisk  to 
the  United  States  Government,  just 
a  few  minutes  before  his  abdication. 
This  was  his  last  official  act. 

I  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  select  a  competent  naval  officer  to 
superintend  the  bringing  over  of  the 
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obelisk  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Lieut.  Gorringe 
was  assigned  to  do  this,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and 
Mr.  Dixon,  he  decided  not  to  employ 
the  same  means  of  transportation  as  that 
used  by  Mr.  Dixon.  He  employed  a 
vessel  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment placed  at  his  disposal.  This  he 
took  to  a  dry-dock  in  Alexandria,  and 
had  an  opening  cut  in  the  bows  of  the 
ship  large  enough  to  admit  the  obelisk 
on  board  as  ballast.  This  he  did  very 
cleverly  and  very  creditably,  and  landed 
the  obelisk  in  New  York  City,  where  a 
pedestal  for  the  obelisk  had  already 
been  erected  in  Central  Park  (with 
Masonic  ceremonies,  at  which  I  was 
present).  The  obelisk  was  erected  on 
this  pedestal,  at  an  expense  of  $135,000. 
The  City  of  New  York  gave  the  site 
and  erected  the  pedestal,  but  the  entire 
remaining  expense  was  defrayed  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Vanderbilt.  Gorringe  was  pre- 
sented with  the  ship  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  became  the 
hero  of  the  hour.  This,  I  fear,  was 
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unfortunate  for  him.  He  started  building 
ships  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  venture 
he  was  unsuccessful,  and  soon  afterwards 
his  death  occurred  while  still  a  young 
man.  Overwork  and  worry  were  no  doubt 
the  cause. 

Hulbert  became  restless  and  jealous 
because  his  editorial  work  had  not  been 
recognized  by  the  Government,  and 
published  an  Edition  de  luxe  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  obelisk  and  its  transportation 
to  New  York,  in  which  he  made  so  many 
misrepresentations,  that  I  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  append  copies  of  several 
letters  in  connection  with  the  obtain- 
ing of  this  obelisk,  as  all  of  the  parties 
named  therein  are  now  no  more. 

Address  48  Exchange  Place,  New  York, 

Oct.  1 6,  1877. 

N.  Y.  C., 

5th  Avenue  &  2 5th  St. 

MY  DEAR  SIR. 

I  beg  to  enclose  you  a  proposition 
made  by  Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  of  this 
city  to  your  principal,  Mr.  John  Dixon,  of 
London,  in  reference  to  the  removal  from 
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Alexandria    and    the    erection   here   of  the 
obelisk  known  as  Cleopatra's  Needle. 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  trans- 
mit this  proposition  to  Mr.  Dixon,  at  London, 
with  the  request  that  he  will  do  me  the  favor 
to  enclose  to  me  at  New  York  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  at  the  earliest  convenience, 
and  I  am 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed]  HENRY  G.  STEBBINS. 

L.  Sterne,  Esq. 

(Enclosure  in  above  letter  is  as  follows:) 
New  York,  October  idth,  1877. 

JOHN  DIXON,  ESQ. 

DR.  SIR, 

I  have  learned  that  you  have  the 
facilities  to  remove  to  the  City  of  New  York, 
the  obelisk  now  standing  at  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  known  as  "  Cleopatra's  Needle." 

As  I  desire  that  this  obelisk  may  be  secured 
for  the  City  of  New  York,  I  make  to  you  the 
following  proposition: 

If  you  will  take  down  and  remove  said 
obelisk  from  its  present  position,  to  this  City, 
and  place  it  on  such  site  as  may  be  selected 
with  my  approval,  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Parks;  and  furnish  and  construct,  at  your  own 
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expense  on  such  site,  a  foundation  of  mason 
work,  and  granite  base  of  such  form  and  di- 
mensions as  said  Commissioners  may  approve ; 
I  will,  on  the  completion  of  the  whole  work, 
pay  to  you  fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  there  is  to  be 
no  liability  on  my  part,  until  the  obelisk  shall 
be  so  received,  and  placed  in  position  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  the  same  to  be  in  as 
good  condition  as  it  now  is. 

You  to  accept  this  proposition  in  writing  on 
the  receipt  thereof,  and  to  agree  to  execute 
the  same  fully  in  every  respect. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed]  W.  H.  VANDERBILT. 

(Copy) 

i,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill, 

Cannon  St., 

London,  E.G.   Nov.  i$th,  1877. 
J.  DlXON. 

MY  DEAR  STERNE, 

Your  telegrams,  letters,  and  depar- 
ture from  U.  S.  have  followed  so  fast  that  I 
had  not  a  chance  of  writing. 

When  you  wired  you  were  arranging  the 
obelisk  business,  I  never  contemplated  you 
would  go  so  fast  as  off  hand  to  reduce  to 
practice  the  conversation  of  six  months  ago, 
as  facts  since  then  have  taken  the  place  of 
theory. 
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However  I  much  admire  the  impetuosity  of 
the  American  character,  and  will  exert  my 
utmost  endeavours  to  assist  in  the  realization 
of  the  project,  towards  which  I  have  already 
set  in  motion  the  influence  I  possess  in  Egypt. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  finally  secure  the 
gift  from  the  Khedive,  and,  to  do  so,  I  venture 
to  suggest  an  amendment  in  the  official  des- 
patch to  him — omit  all  mention  of  my  name. 
Let  the  great  American  Republic  ask  the  gift 
direct,  so  that  H.  H.  may  give  it  direct,  and 
not  through  the  medium  of  any  private  indi- 
vidual, and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  success 
will  be  the  result. 

If  therefore  the  Hon.  Col.  Stebbins  would 
amend  his  despatch  as  indicated,  I  think  the 
object  would  be  gained;  and  I  would,  more- 
over, add  the  hint  to  have  it  in  French,  so 
that  H.  H.  could  peruse  it  himself. 

Assuming  a  satisfactory  result,  I  shall  then 
be  prepared  to  arrange  for  its  transport,  &c., 
and  esteem  it  an  honour  to  be  thus  associated 
with  the  eminent  Vanderbilt ;  but  this  is  not 
a  work  to  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  com- 
mercial transaction,  and  I  would  not  touch  it 
as  a  matter  of  profit.  My  services  &  my  ex- 
perience will  be  at  his  command  perfectly 
free.  I  will  not  take  one  penny  of  profit. 
Every  account  should  be  properly  audited — 
our  obelisk  will  cost  about  £15,000.  I  might 
possibly  have  economised  25°/0,  but  I  got  in- 
terested in  the  work,  and  determined  to  spare 
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nothing.  Another  would,  of  course,  be  done 
in  some  respects  for  less,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  yours  is  to  take  down,  and  has  a  long 
voyage  before  it,  which,  by  the  way,  ought  to 
be,  and  no  doubt  would  be,  undertaken  by 
your  Government.  But  this  is  a  matter  for 
the  future.  Altogether,  I  am  pretty  confident 
that  it  would  not  exceed  in  cost  £20,000,  and 
would  create  great  excitement. 
Yours  truly, 

(Signed]    JOHN  DlXON. 

L  Sterne,  Esq. 


i,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill, 

Cannon  Street,  London,  E.G. 

July  22,  1880. 

JOHN  DIXON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  World. 

DEAR  SIR, 

Palmam  qui  meruit.  I  chanced  to 
see  an  article  in  your  paper  copied,  I  believe, 
from  Harper's  Weekly,  attributing  to  me  the 
honour  of  suggesting  the  removal  of  the 
Alexandrian  Obelisk  to  New  York. 

That  idea  is  really  due  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Louis  Sterne,  an  American  citizen  longresident 
here,  and  associated  with  our  English  en- 
gineering interests.  He  suggested  it  to  me. 
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I  told  him  I  had  reason  to  know  that  the 
Khedive  would,  if  properly  approached  on  the 
matter,  be  pleased  to  have  such  an  opportunity 
of  testifying  his  respect  for  your  great  Nation 
by  presenting  the  Obelisk. 

I  further  told  him  I  thought  it  would  cost 
about  .£15,000  to  transport  and  erect,  and  ex- 
pressed a  general  readiness  to  undertake  the 
work.  But  no  contract  was  actually  entered 
into,  the  one  offered  me  some  time  after  con- 
taining conditions  I  could  not  accept.  Ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  "  The  thoughts  of 
men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the 
suns,"  my  experience  of  the  worry,  trouble 
and  anxiety  attendant  upon  doing  a  work  to 
which,  to  my  great  surprise,  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  were  directed,  had 
saturated  my  engineering  ambition.  The 
responsive  feeling  of  a  vastly  lightened  pocket 
inclined  too  in  the  same  direction. 

I  believe  I  ventured  to  hint  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  entrusting  the  removal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Obelisk  to  American  Engineers.  Events 
justify  the  wisdom  of  the  suggestion,  and  if 
it  should  happily  fall  to  my  lot  to  be  present 
at  the  final  inauguration  of  the  old  historic 
stone  no  one  will  be  able  to  speak  with  greater 
authority  or  tender  warmer  congratulations 
on  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a  brilliant 
engineering  feat  than 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)    JOHN  DIXON. 
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From  T.  S.  and  Co.,  30.  3.  1881. 

MY  DEAR  S., 

I  have  received  the  New  York 
World  dated  23  Feb.  '81,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  presentation  of  the  Alexandrian 
Obelisk  to  the  City  of  New  York;  also  an 
editorial  upon  the  same  subject;  but  neither 
in  the  acct.  of  the  presentation,  the  speeches 
delivered,  nor  in  the  editorial  has  any  reference 
been  made  to  our  efforts  towards  bringing  the 
Obelisk  to  America. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  New 
York  World  in  July  last  year,  stating  that 
you  were  the  originator  of  the  idea  and  to 
you,  not  to  myself,  belonged  this  credit.  This 
letter  was  written  in  consequence  of  an  article 
appearing  in  the  New  York  World,  as  a  re- 
print from  Harper's  Weekly,  wherein  some 
misrepresentations  and  errors  had  occurred, 
requiring  correction.  This  letter — copy  of 
which  I  now  enclose — it  appears  Mr.  Hulbert 
has  never  published.  I  cannot  see  wherein 
the  Editor  of  the  New  York  World  can  be 
the  gainer  by  representing  himself  as  the  first 
person  to  suggest  the  removal  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Obelisk  to  America.  This  was  beyond 
a  doubt  your  own  idea  and  suggested  to  me 
by  you  at  Eastbourne  in  the  summer  of  1877 
just  before  my  leaving  for  Egypt  to  bring 
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home  Cleopatra's  Needle,  and  on  your  arrival 
in  New  York  you  set  this  project  on  foot 
through  the  medium  of  the  New  York  World 
and  your  friend  Mr.  Henry  Hulbert.  The 
picture  appearing  in  the  New  York  World  in 
October  1877, was  taken  from  the  photograph 
given  to  you  by  me  prior  to  your  departure 
for  New  York.  Neither  you  nor  myself  asked 
for  any  special  recognition  in  the  matter,  but 
for  the  trouble  we  have  taken — you  in  America, 
and  I  in  Egypt — the  least  we  could  have  ex- 
pected was  at  all  events  that  others  should 
not  claim  for  themselves  the  credit  to  which 
they  were  not  entitled. 

My  absence  from  England  has  prevented 
my  taking  notice  of  this  want  of  courtesy  at 
an  earlier  date. 

I  regret  exceedingly  to  complain  of  an  utter 
absence  of  international  courtesy,  as  I  fully 
believe  from  representations  made  by  you  to 
to  me  that  the  persons  with  whom  you  were 
acting  were  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour. 
You  informed  me  you  were  assured  by  Mr. 
Hulbert  prior  to  your  leaving  New  York 
that  your  ideas  would  be  fully  recognized, 
but  I  regret  to  find  that  this  has  not  been 
done. 

Just  one  word  in  reference  to  my  letter  of 
July  9,  wherein  I  stated  that  I  would  convey 
the  Obelisk  to  America  without  any  profit, 
but  I  believed  the  expenses  would  exceed 
that  at  first  estimated  by  myself  or  Mr.  Van- 
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derbilt;  and  the  expenditure  of  $102,000  proves 
that  I  was  right.  There  is  no  heart-burning 
or  anger  connected  with  this  affair.  I  am  very 
glad  that  the  Obelisk  was  so  successfully 
conveyed  and  erected  in  New  York  by  Com- 
mander Gorringe,  and  I  congratulate  you 
most  sincerely  on  the  absence  of  any  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hulbert,  who  knew 
only  too  well  that  his  editorial  success  in  life 
is  due  to  you,  and  yet  that  he  should  have 
failed  to  mention  either  your  name  or 
Yours  truly, 

(Signed]    JOHN  DIXON. 


The  Prince  of  AT  the  International  Exhibition  in  Paris 

Wales,  1878. 


was  personally  conducted  by  Sir  Philip 
Cunliffe  Owen.  -  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  mechanics,  I  had  an  ex- 
hibit there  of  emery  wheels  and  ma- 
chines. -"The  machines  which  I  ex- 
hibited were  specially  designed  for 
sharpening  tools,  grinding  of  every  kind, 
and  dressing  castings  automatically. 
The  exhibit  was  a  very  important  one, 
and,  being  the  first  of  its  kind,  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Sir  Philip  Cunliffe  Owen,  as  Director 
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of  the  British  Section  ;(he  was  also  the 
head  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum), 
brought  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  my  ex- 
hibit, and  the  Prince  spent  about  half 
an  hour  in  examining  with  great  interest 
the  different  machines.  He  also  mani- 
fested much  interest  in  a  petroleum 
engine,  designed  by  Mr.  Brayton,  and 
made  at  the  works  of  Thomson,  Sterne, 
and  Co.,  at  Glasgow,  the  first  he  had 
ever  seen,  also  the  first  ever  exhibited 
at  an  International  Exhibition. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  subsequently, 
in  the  year  1880,  visited  my  exhibit  at 
the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition,  South 
Kensington,  and  conducted  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  in- 
candescence given  by  one  of  my  gas- 
engines  to  Edison  incandescent  lamps, 
also  by  reflection  from  an  inverted  arc 
lamp  furnished  by  Colonel  Crompton.  — 

The  next  exhibit  was  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  when  I  was  allotted  the  motive 
power  of  my  own  gas-engines  to  supply 
incandescence  to  an  entire  avenue  in  this 
Electrical  Exhibition.  As  a  special 
feature,  to  be  given  in  honour  of  the 
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Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  their 
visit  to  the  exhibits,  it  was  arranged  that, 
as  they  advanced  toward  the  "  Edison 
Avenue,"  at  a  given  signal,  there  should 
be  a  transition  suddenly  from  compara- 
tive darkness  to  a  brilliant  illumination 
of  the  Avenue  supplied  by  several  hun- 
dred Edison  lamps.  Unfortunately,  a 
beam  had  been  carelessly  placed  by  one 
of  the  workmen  across  the  gas-bag  under 
the  floor  admitting  the  gas  to  the  engine, 
which  prevented  the  starting  of  the  engine, 
and  the  royal  party  were  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed in  semi-darkness.  When  about  half- 
way down  the  avenue,  the  cause  of  the 
accident  was  discovered  and  rectified,  and 
the  place  suddenly  became  flooded  with 
light,  much  to  their  pleasure  and  surprise. 
They  did  not  know  that  the  previous 
gloom  was  accidental. 

The  next  time  I  met  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  in  crossing  Piccadilly  at  the 
top  of  St.  James's  Street,  before  the  days  of 
refuges.  An  omnibus  and  a  hansom  were 
racing,  and,  in  trying  to  escape  being  run 
down,  I  ran  directly  into  the  arms  of  his 
Royal  Highness.  He  at  once  recognized 
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me  and  said :  "  Mr.  Sterne,  you  should 
give  this  traffic  time  and  never  cross  the 
bows."  I  expressed  surprise  that  he  should 
recognize  me,  to  which  he  replied  that  he 
never  forgot  either  face  or  name  if  asso- 
ciated with  any  matter  of  interest,  and 
then  referred  to  the  two  exhibits  men- 
tioned above. 

The  next  time  that  I  saw  him  was  at  a 
private  view  at  Agnews'.  There  was  a 
portrait  of  W.  H.  Smith  facing  him,  and 
turning  to  the  Princess,  he  said:  "  Hello! 
there  is  Smith."  At  once  a  man  standing 
near  turned  around,  not  having  previously 
seen  H.R.H.,  and  acknowledged  the  re- 
cognition, offering  his  hand  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  which  the  Prince  unhesitatingly 
accepted.  When  this  man,  whose  name 
happened  also  to  be  Smith,  recognized 
the  Prince,  he  became  painfully  embar- 
rassed, but  the  tactful  manner  in  which 
the  Prince  treated  the  incident  made  him 
feel  more  at  ease.  He  was  too  overcome, 
however,  and,  with  the  lady  who  accom- 
panied him,  made  his  exit  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  episode  was  related  to 
the  Princess,  who  was  much  amused 
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thereby,  and  looked  round  the  room  for 
the  embarrassed  Mr.  Smith. 

Another  interesting  circumstance  in 
connection  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
the  spectacle  I  witnessed  when  H.R.H. 
became  Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic 
Fraternity.  The  installation  was  held  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  and  only  a  Masonic 
brother  can  appreciate  the  astonishing 
sight  presented  when  some  seven  thou- 
sand Masons,  in  full  regalia,  gave  the 
various  presentations  and  signals  as  if 
there  had  been  but  one  impulse  to  the 
entire  assembly.  Never  had  there  been 
seen  before  a  spectacle  of  its  kind; 
although  various  Masonic  functions  have 
been  held  in  the  Albert  Hall  since, 
they  have  not  equalled  it  in  impres- 
siveness.  The  devoted  efforts  of  King 
Edward  VII  to  further  the  cause  of 
Masonry  are  too  well  known  to  require 
further  remark. 

Smoke  Abate-  THE  first  of  the  series  of  exhibitions, 
which  were  afterwards  known  as  the 
Fisheries,  Inventories,  and  Colinderies, 
held  in  three  successive  years,  was  pre- 
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ceded  by  the  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibi- 
tion. This  was  held  on  the  site  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Albert  Hall,  Albert  Court, 
and  the  adjacent  buildings  as  far  as 
Queen's  Gate,  on  one  side,  Prince's  Gate 
and  Cromwell  Road,  on  the  other. 

Here  I  gave  a  demonstration  of  driving 
a  Gramme  Dynamo  by  a  gas-engine  built 
in  my  Company's  works,  and  developed 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Dugald  Clerk,  the 
patentee.  This  engine  gave  an  impulse 
at  every  revolution,  instead  of  at  every 
two  revolutions  like  the  Otto,  and  was  a 
great  advance  in  this  art.  The  engine 
gave  power  for  twenty  Edison  incandes- 
cent lamps,  and  one  arc  lamp,  which  was 
made  by  Crompton  and  Company  with  an 
inverted  reflector,  with  the  light  diffused 
from  a  suspended  white  canvas  screen. 

Professor  Tyndall  and  Mr.  Philip  Cun- 
liffe  Owen,  afterwards  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe 
Owen,  brought  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
see  the  Edison  light.  The  filaments  of 
the  lamps  were  so  imperfect  at  this  stage 
of  lighting  by  electricity,  that  they  had  to 
be  replaced  almost  daily. 

This  exhibition  was  largely  due  to  the 
K 
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efforts  of  Mr.  Chad  wick,  the  great  sanit- 
ary engineer,  and  was  in  a  measure  a 
success,  as  to  a  great  extent  the  smoke 
in  London  has  been  eliminated,  and  it 
was  the  cause  of  laws  being  passed  for 
the  prevention  of  smoke  in  Great  Britain, 
a  condition  which  adds  largely  to  the 
health  of  every  city. 

At  the  Inventories,  two  years  later, 
Sir  Francis  Bolton  displayed  for  the  first 
time  electric  light  through  artificially 
coloured  fountains,  produced  by  various 
tinted  glass  screens  below  the  water  level. 

I  had  the  pleasure  about  the  same  year 
to  meet  Dr.  Hertz,  in  the  office  of  my  old 
friend  Sir  William  Preece,  then  chief 
electrician  and  engineer  for  the  General 
Post  Office.  Dr.  Hertz  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  Ether  Waves,  by  means  of 
which  wireless  telegraphy  has  been  de- 
veloped. 

Charles     I  HAD  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Charles 
Dickens.  j)ickens  twice,  while  crossing  the  At- 
lantic.   In  those  days,  there  were  never 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  first-class  pas- 
sengers, and  one  soon  became  acquainted 
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with  all,  especially  during  a  fourteen-day 
trip.  Dickens  was  a  most  companionable, 
entertaining,  and  sociable  person, and  nat- 
urally was  a  great  favourite  with  all  on 
board.  I  attended  some  of  his  readings 
in  both  England  and  America,  and  one 
evening,  after  one  of  his  lectures,  he  in- 
vited me  to  spend  a  week-end  with  him 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  introducing  me  to  Mrs.  Thomson, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  and  the 
mother  of  Elizabeth  Thomson,  now  Lady 
Butler  (the  famous  artist).  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomson  lived  at  Ventnor,  and  there  I 
saw  Elizabeth  Thomson  as  a  girl,  making 
studies  of  animal  movements,  especially 
of  horses,  which  she  has  portrayed  with 
such  life-like  fidelity  in  all  her  pictures. 
Her  masterpiece,  in  my  estimation,  is 
"  The  Roll  Call,"  which  brought  her  fame 
and  was  painted  as  a  commission  for 
Mr.  Galloway,  the  well-known  boiler 
manufacturer  of  Lancashire.  Queen  Vic- 
toria during  its  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy  sent  for  and  bought  this  pic- 
ture, at  the  same  time  giving  Elizabeth 
Thomson  a  replacing  commission  for 
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another  picture  for  Mr.  Galloway.  I 
think  this  second  picture  was  "  The 
Charge  of  Balaclava." 

Charles  Dickens  told  me  how  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Samuel  Weller, 
and  how  he  came  to  adopt  his  name  in 
the  "  Pickwick  Papers."  There  were  fre- 
quent dinners  given  by  Mr.  Forster,  who 
afterwards  became  the  Boswell  of  Charles 
Dickens.  At  one  of  these  dinners  at  the 
"Cock  Tavern"  in  Fleet  Street,  near 
Temple  Bar,  where  they  were  generally 
held,  and  at  which  some  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  gentlemen  were  entertained, 
there  was  considerable  hilarity  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  table  from  where 
Dickens  sat,  and  Dickens's  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Weller. 
He  asked  Mr.  Forster  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  him.  On  meeting  Mr.  Weller,  he 
asked  him  if  he  would  object  to  having 
his  name  used  in  a  sketch  which  was  then 
in  manuscript,  and  which  was  afterwards 
known  as  "  The  Pickwick  Papers." 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  Mr.  Weller 
was  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  London. 
He  was  a  gentleman  highly  respected, 
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and  was  most  popular  with  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  generally  known  as  "Sammy 
my  boy  "  by  most  of  his  intimate  friends. 
Forster,  finding,  on  the  publication  of  the 
"  Pickwick  Papers,"  that  Weller  had  sud- 
denly become  famous,  although  know- 
ing the  circumstances  just  related,  never 
mentioned  this  interesting  episode  in  his 
"  Life  of  Dickens,"  hence  it  has  never 
before  been  published. 

DURING  the  first  term  of  President  Cleve-  Creation  of 
land's  administration,  in  the  year  1886,  theUnited 

.  .  States  Navy. 

I  was  invited  by  him  to  a  partie-carrde 
luncheon  at  the  White  House,  the  other 
two  being  my  brother  Simon,  who  was 
then  acting  as  President  Cleveland's  pri- 
vate counsellor,  and  William  C.  Whitney, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  I  men- 
tioned that  I  had,  before  embarking  from 
Southampton,  been  invited  to  a  luncheon 
on  board  the  Kearsarge  lying  at  Ports- 
mouth. At  this  luncheon  I  met  several 
British  naval  officers  whom  I  knew,  who 
sneered  at  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  send- 
ing such  a  ship  at  that  time  to  cruise  as 
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a  man-of-war,  deeming  it  humiliating  to 
every  American  in  England  to  have  such 
antiquated  vessels  sent  abroad  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  naval  strength  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President  agreed  with  the  British 
officers,  but  stated  that  the  Western 
States  would  not  consent  to  an  appro- 
priation sufficient  to  build  one  man-of- 
war,  to  say  nothing  of  a  fleet;  and  Mr. 
Whitney  said  that  there  was  no  one  in 
their  service  who  could  design  a  modern 
man-of-war. 

I  suggested  that  they  should  name 
each  war-vessel  as  it  was  built  after  the 
States  that  opposed  the  building  of  them. 
I  thought  it  would  make  them  proud  to 
have  their  States  represented  afloat.  My 
suggestion  appealed  to  both  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  proved 
to  be  a  successful  factor  in  the  building 
up  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Whitney's  argument, 
I  replied  that  the  first  step  would  be  the 
appointment  of  a  naval  officer  to  act  as 
Naval  Attache.  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  the  only 
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nation  (with  the  exception  of  the  small 
South  American  Republics)  that  had 
no  Naval  Attaches,  and,  further,  that 
they  had  no  Military  Attaches.  For  the 
position  of  Naval  Attache,  I  suggested 
Commander  Theodore  Baily  M.  Mason, 
Whitney's  private  secretary  and  a  very 
dear  friend  of  mine.  Whitney,  however, 
was  not  willing  to  part  with  him.  My 
purpose  in  desiring  the  appointment  of 
a  Naval  Attache  was  to  enable  me  to  go 
to  British  private  shipbuilding  yards  and 
purchase  plans.  Upon  reflection,  Whitney 
selected  Commander  Chadwick,  now 
Rear-Admiral  Chadwick,  whom  I  wel- 
comed in  England  soon  after  my  return. 
I  introduced  him  to  the  firm  of  Sir  W. 
Armstrong,  from  whom  he  purchased 
plans,  for  which  ,£1,200  was  paid. 

These  plans  were  the  design  for  a 
Chilian  cruiser,  but  were  based  upon  the 
British  practice,  and  were  the  most 
modern  designs  of  an  ironclad.  All  the 
plans  were  in  detail,  with  complete  work- 
ing drawings. 

The  keel  of  this  ship  was  laid  in  the 
United  States  navy  yard  in  1889.  The 
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vessel  was  christened  the  Texas,  and 
she  is  no  longer  afloat,  having  served 
only  recently  as  a  target  for  gunnery 
practice. 

Every  Naval  Attache  for  nearly  twenty 
years  was  accredited  to  me,  and  I  was 
delighted  to  meet  every  one,  doing  all  in 
my  power  to  assist  them. 

Down  to  the  present  time  the  United 
States  has  continued  the  custom  of  nam- 
ing its  battleships  after  the  different 
States.  In  point  of  naval  strength,  I  be- 
lieve the  United  States  is  now  third  in 
the  list  of  naval  strength. 

Greathead  JAMES  GREATHEAD  invented  and  patented 
I8u8™els'  a  system  of  tunnelling  with  a  shield  ad- 
vanced by  hydraulic  pressure,  when  once 
of  sufficient  depth  underground,  so  that  a 
progress  of  ten  and  twelve  feet  a  day, 
with  unskilled  labour,  could  be  made,  re- 
gardless of  the  diameter  of  the  tunnel. 
This  system  was  first  installed  in  the 
tunnel  now  known  as  the  City  and  South 
London  Railway,  and,  of  its  kind,  was 
the  pioneer  railway  tunnel  in  the  world. 
Brunei  designed  a  tunnel  under  the 
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Thames,  but  Greathead's  was  con- 
structed on  an  entirely  new  method. 

I  became  associated  with  Mr.  Great- 
head  to  a  very  small  extent  in  Great 
Britain,  but  in  a  larger  degree  I  under- 
took the  development  of  his  system  of 
tunnelling  in  the  United  States.  I  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  formation  of 
a  syndicate  in  London,  which  afterwards 
became  a  company  called  The  Central 
London  Railway,  commonly  known  as 
the  Twopenny  Tube,  running  from  Shep- 
herd's Bush  through  Oxford  Street  and 
Holborn  to  the  City.  Mr.  Greathead  had 
associated  with  him  as  consulting-en- 
gineer to  this  underground  railway,  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker,  who,  after  the  untimely 
death  of  Mr.  Greathead,  became  the  sole 
consulting  engineer  for  all  the  tube  rail- 
ways in  Great  Britain  until  his  sudden 
death. 

Sir  Benjamin  Baker  made  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  building  a  tunnel  under 
the  Hudson  River,  from  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  to  New  York  City.  The  work 
was  undertaken,  but  unfortunately  the 
estimate  made  by  Sir  Benjamin  was  too 
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low,  and  the  work  was  only  half  com- 
pleted, there  being  no  further  capital 
available.  The  money  that  was  invested 
in  this  enterprise  was  lost.  The  work  on 
this  tunnel  was  done  by  Pearson  and 
Sons  of  London,  of  which  firm  Sir  Weet- 
man  Pearson  (now  Lord  Cowdray)  was 
then  the  head.  For  four  consecutive  years 
I  lectured  upon  the  subject  of  tunnelling 
in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore.  As  there  was  no 
property  to  be  purchased,  and  specula- 
tive investments  in  respect  to  the  sale  of 
properties  along  the  line  of  route  (with 
the  exception  of  station  buildings)  were 
unattractive  enterprises  for  the  corpora- 
tion politicians,  no  progress  could  be 
made.  The  granting  of  franchises  was 
within  the  power  of  the  city  authorities. 
No  advance  therefore  was  made  in  tun- 
nelling until  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
put  forward  the  project  of  building  their 
terminal  depot  in  New  York  City,  utiliz- 
ing for  this  purpose  the  unfinished  tunnel 
mentioned  above.  Pearson  and  Sons 
again  undertook  this  work,  and  gave  an 
impetus  to  tunnelling  on  the  Greathead 
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system,  by  reason  of  which  system  there 
exist  to-day  many  tunnels  under  the 
North  and  East  Rivers.  All  this  has 
occurred  since  the  death  of  the  inventor 
of  this  great  system  of  tunnelling,  the 
patents  on  which  have  expired  many 
years  ago.  Neither  Greathead  nor  his 
associates  ever  benefited  by  the  results 
made  possible  by  his  inventive  genius. 

We  all  know  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  London  by  the  Greathead  system 
of  tunnelling,  as  this  city  is  practically 
honeycombed  with  tubes ;  but  no  ac- 
knowledgement has  been  made  to  Mr. 
Greathead's  widow  and  family  of  the 
debt  of  gratitude  owed  to  this  remarkable 
engineer,  nor  is  any  public  recognition 
whatever  taken  of  him  in  connection  with 
his  wonderful  system,  which  has  proved 
of  inestimable  value  and  benefit  to  the 
inhabitants  of  crowded  cities. 

I  MET  Colonel  William  Cody  as  a  youth,  Colonel  Cody 
who  was  following   the  vocation  of  his 
father  as  a  scout  in  the  far  west  of  the 
United  States.    It  is  well  known  how  he 
came  by  the  sobriquet  of  "  Buffalo  Bill." 
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As  already  noted,  the  extermination 
of  the  buffalo  became  a  necessity  with 
the  advent  of  railways,  to  facilitate  which 
the  Government  gave  a  premium  for 
every  head  of  buffalo  brought  into  the 
different  stations  along  the  line  of  the 
railway.  William  Cody  was  the  most 
successful  youngster  in  this  respect,  which 
fact  earned  for  him  the  title  of  "  Buffalo 
Bill." 

In  1886  I  saw  him  again,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years.  He  had  been  asked 
by  a  man  named  Whitley  to  give  his 
Wild  West  Show  in  London.  It  was  then 
being  given  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
in  New  York  City.  Cody  asked  my  ad- 
vice in  the  matter,  and  I  told  him  I 
thought  such  a  show  would  prove  a  de- 
cided success  in  London.  Accordingly, 
in  the  year  1887  (the  year  of  Queen 
Victoria's  Jubilee),  he  introduced  his 
Wild  West  Show  to  London.  On  the 
old  stage  coach  used  in  this  show,  there 
appeared  daily  at  Earl's  Court  a  man 
named  Nelson,  Brigham  Young's  famous 
scout,  on  his  wonderful  march  from  Mis- 
souri to  Salt  Lake  City,  reference  to  whom 
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has  already  been  made  by  me.  At  one 
of  the  performances  I  happened  to  occupy 
a  box  adjoining  the  one  in  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (the  late  King  Edward 
VII)  was  seated  with  four  kings  who 
had  come  to  attend  the  jubilee.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  addressing  Colonel  Cody 
said :  "  Well,  Col.  Cody,  you  have  never 
seen  four  kings  before! "  to  which  "  Buf- 
falo Bill"  replied,  without  hesitation: 
"Yes,  I  have;  and  I've  seen  four  aces 
beat  them."  His  Royal  Highness,  being 
familiar  with  the  game  of  poker,  laughed 
most  heartily  at  this  rejoinder. 

IN   those  days,  very  few  dinners  were  Dinners  at 
given  on  Sunday  evenings.    Dr.  Morell  fg™e'  l884~ 
Mackenzie  (afterwards  Sir  Morell  Mac- 
kenzie) and  his  charming  wife  were  among 
the  first  to  give  these  dinners,  and  it  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  them  frequently 
from  the  year  1870. 

Sir  Henry  Thomson  and  Sir  Henry 
Edwards,  both  bons  viveurs,  gave  dinners 
only  to  an  octave  party.  This  suggested 
to  me  Sunday  evening  dinners  at  my  own 
home,  at  22  Park  Side.  Here  I  gave 
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dinners  for  men  who  were  witty  and 
bright  conversationalists.  Among  others 
may  be  mentioned  James  McNeill 
Whistler,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Augustus 
Sala,  Oscar  Wilde,  and  Edmund  Yates. 
I  continued  these  dinners  until  absences 
and  the  death-roll  caused  their  discon- 
tinuance, and  many  reminiscences  since 
published  remind  me  of  the  anecdotes 
and  bons-mots  which  originated  at  my 
table  and  made  for  me  these  years  a 
record  time  for  such  entertainments. 

One  morning  Edward  Atkinson,  the 
celebrated  statistician  of  Boston,  U.S.A., 
and  Senator  Chauncey  Depew  arrived 
in  London  from  the  Continent  accom- 
panied by  my  brother.  That  evening  we 
all  dined  at  my  house,  and  during  dinner 
a  discussion  arose  upon  the  traffic  upon 
the  Sault  St.  Marie  Canal,  when  Depew 
appealed  to  my  brother  that  he  knew  the 
traffic  well,  being  the  President  of  the 
N.  Y.  Central  Railway,  and  that  he  also 
knew  figures  well,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  figures  don't  lie.  My  brother  replied, 
he  no  doubt  did  know  the  traffic  and  that 
"  figures  never  lie,  unless  liars  figure." 
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This  epigram  Mr.  Depew  said  that  he 
would  use  in  future  in  his  speeches, 
upon  which  Atkinson  said  that  he  hoped 
he  would  not  claim  it  as  his  own,  but 
Atkinson  himself  later  wrote  a  book 
which  he  entitled  "  Figures  never  lie, 
unless  liars  figure,"  but  did  not  give  my 
brother  credit  for  the  bon-mot. 

MORE  than  a  half-century  ago  the  Balti-  Baltimore  and 
more  and  Ohio  Railway  had  a  five  foot  °*io  Rai1' 
six  inch  gauge,  which  they  decided  to 
narrow  to  four  feet  eight  and  one-half 
inches.     This   work   was   accomplished 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  one  Sunday  in 
midsummer,  the  route  covered  extending 
for  a  distance  of  over  six  hundred  miles. 
I  had  charge  of  one  of  the  gangs  em- 
ployed to  do  the  work. 

In  the  evening,  when  everything  was 
completed,  and  a  train  of  four  feet,  eight 
and  one-half  inch  gauge  ran  over  the 
road,  a  Catholic  priest  was  asked  to  give 
a  toast  to  the  men  assembled.  He  rose, 
lifted  his  glass,  and  merely  said:  "  Here 
is  to  the  narrow  gauge  road ;  we  all  know 
where  the  broad  one  leads  to." 
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Charles  T.  IT  will  be  remembered  that  I  referred  at 
er  es>  the  beginning  of  these  memoirs  to  the 
reason  why  I  was  suspended  from  school. 
Nearly  sixty  years  later,  I  was  dining  with 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  in  London,  at  the 
time  he  was  busily  engaged  in  electrifying 
the  U  nderground  Railway.  I  n  comparing 
notes,  we  discovered  that  he  and  I  were 
two  of  the  boys  who  were  suspended  from 
school  for  playing  that  mischievous  prank 
on  the  schoolmaster  in  Philadelphia  over 
sixty  years  before.  This  discovery  nat- 
urally led  to  a  friendship  between  us, 
which  was  broken  only  by  his  death. 

Aiexandre  AT  an  interview  between  Rochefort  and 
umas/r,?.  Alexander  Dumas,  in  1867,  I  happened 
to  be  present,  when  Rochefort  requested 
Dumas  to  write  an  article  in  support  of 
the  demonstration  of  Socialists  that  was 
to  take  place  on  the  following  Sunday. 
Dumas  declined,  saying:  "  My  dear 
Rochefort,  I  will  not  write  an  article 
which  will  help  you  to  illustrate  what  the 
street-watering  men  in  Paris  can  do  and 
are  doing  daily.  They  can  make  it  very- 
muddy  in  the  streets  when  the  sun  shines, 
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but  they  cannot  make  the  sun  shine 
when  it  is  muddy."  This  remark  indi- 
cated Alexandre  Dumas'  attitude  with 
regard  to  Socialism. 

MENTION  of  this  lady  carries  me  back  to  Jenny  Lind. 
the  year  1849,  when  I  first  heard  Jenny 
Lind,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia. This  Hall,  of  course,  no  longer 
exists.  The  next  time  I  met  her  was  at 
the  Albert  Hall  in  London,  when  the 
Shah  paid  his  first  visit  here  and  was 
entertained  by  Queen  Victoria.  I  sat 
next  to  Jenny  Lind  and  her  husband, 
Julian  Goldschmid,  and,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  I  surprised  them  by  re- 
marking that  I  heard  her  sing  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  year  1849,  at  which  time 
Julian  Goldschmid  was  her  accompanist 
and  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  which, 
of  course,  was  before  they  were  married. 

SIGNOR  PINTI  was  restorer  for  the  Na-  Signer  Pinti. 
tional  Gallery  in  London,  in  1868.    One 
day,  as  we  were  walking  through  War- 
dour    Street,    he   was    struck   with   the 
modelling   and  attitude    of   a   statuette 
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about  four  feet  high,  which  he  saw  at 
the  door  of  a  shop.  He  was  well  known 
to  all  the  dealers  in  Wardour  Street;  and 
on  inquiring  the  cost  of  the  statuette,  the 
dealer  replied  that  he  paid  for  it  its 
weight  in  lead,  and  that  it  was  worth, 
according  to  its  weight,  about  fifty  shil- 
lings, but  that  he  wanted  five  pounds 
for  it. 

Signer  Pinti  requested  that  the  statu- 
ette be  sent  to  his  house,  where  he  could 
examine  it,  saying  that,  if  it  proved  to 
be  satisfactory,  he  would  purchase  it  for 
this  sum. 

A  few  days  later  Pinti  wrote  to  me 
asking  me  to  call  upon  him,  at  which 
time  he  showed  me  the  statuette  stripped 
of  the  plaster,  underneath  which  was  a 
coating  of  lead,  which  seemed  to  be  laid 
on  like  Sheffield  plate.  Under  this  coat- 
ing of  lead  was  a  bronze  statuette,  which 
had  an  interesting  history.  It  had  been  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Michael  Angelo, 
and  presented  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  an  admiral,  for  his  successful 
exploits.  On  its  way  to  Paris  it  was  lost, 
and  was  not  recovered  again  until  the 
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first  Napoleon  found  it  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  sent  it  under  escort  to  Paris. 
The  escort  was  ambushed,  and  the  statu- 
ette was  again  lost. 

After  executing  the  statuette,  Michael 
Angelo  made  an  heroic  design,  which 
to-day  stands  as  David  in  Florence,  a 
symbol  of  strength,  and  known  to  all  the 
world  as  one  of  Michael  Angelo's  master- 
pieces. 

The  French  Government  offered  to 
purchase  the  statuette,  but  an  American 
offered  considerably  more,  and  this  in- 
duced Signor  Pinti  to  decline  the  French 
Government's  offer.  He  had  a  safe  made 
for  it,  which  he  lowered  with  a  little 
pulley  block  into  the  basement  floor  for 
safe  keeping.  The  price  he  then  put 
upon  it  was  six  thousand  pounds. 

The  Franco  -  Prussian  war  having 
broken  out  in  1870,  the  French  Govern- 
ment declined  to  negotiate  further  for  its 
purchase,  and  the  American  did  not 
complete  the  deal.  What  eventually  be- 
came of  the  statuette  I  never  learned ;  I 
lost  sight  of  Signor  Pinti  for  very  many 
years. 
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The  Durbar,  ABOUT  the  1 8th  of  December  I  embarked 
at  Marseilles  on  the  Arabia,  which  was 
nick-named  Grosvenor  Square,  as  it  had 
aboard  a  considerable  number  of  the 
nobility  going  to  the  Durbar. 

I  was  invited  by  the  Maharajah  of 
Lahore,  whom  I  met  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Coronation,  to  be  his  guest  at  that 
ceremony,  but,  not  hearing  from  him  as 
promised,  I  purchased  through  my  old 
friend,  Lady  Strafford,  who  became  a 
guest  of  Lord  Kitchener,  a  tent  in  camp 
number  two.  On  arrival,  I  found  that 
Colonel  Kincaid  Smith,  who  had  the 
adjoining  tent,  had  been  invited  to  join 
Lord  Kitchener's  party,  so  I  occupied 
both  tents,  which  I  used  as  sitting-room 
and  bed-room. 

My  compagnons  de  voyage  on  the 
Arabia  were  the  late  Mrs.  Craigie 
("John  Oliver  Hobbes"),  Owen  Seaman 
(present  editor  of  "  Punch  "),  and  E.  T. 
Reed,  which  made  a  very  happy  partie- 
carrde,  at  a  small  table,  and,  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  passengers  on 
board,  we  were  by  far  the  most  cheerful 
party. 
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We  arrived  at  Bombay  on  28th  Dec- 
ember, disembarked  and  left  by  special 
trains  for  Delhi,  where  we  found  arrange- 
ments most  complete.  Every  person  on 
arrival  was  met  by  an  orderly,  and,  on 
giving  his  name,  was  conveyed  in  a 
donga  to  the  various  encampments,  each 
individual  having  been  registered  in 
advance. 

Captain  Talbot,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  our  encampment,  placed  his 
two  horses  at  my  disposal,  in  exchange 
for  a  victoria,  to  which  I  was  entitled, 
and  which  he  desired  for  two  ladies  in 
the  same  encampment.  This  arrange- 
ment was  entirely  satisfactory  to  me,  as  I 
obtained  his  syce,  who  acted  as  a  guide 
through  the  maze  of  encampments  cover- 
ing thirty-two  square  miles.  This  sight 
in  itself  was  worth  a  visit  to  India.  No 
one  who  has  never,  seen  an  encampment 
in  India  can  for  a  moment  imagine  the 
display  that  can  be  made  with  canvas. 

The  Indian  Princes,  for  their  annual 
or  special  Durbars,  live  in  these  tents, 
the  approaches  to  which  vary  in  length 
from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  and  are  draped 
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with  the  most  beautiful  Indian  or  cash- 
mere fabrics  finished  with  gold  and  silver 
trappings.  The  corridors  or  approaches 
are  supported  on  posts,  also  covered 
with  materials  adorned  with  gold  or  gilt 
braid,  and  surmounted  by  the  flag  of  the 
Prince's  native  State.  The  interiors  of 
these  tents  are  immensely  roomy,  and  par- 
titioned off  by  the  most  beautiful  woven 
and  embroidered  tapestries  I  have  ever 
seen.  There  is  usually  a  centre  chamber, 
in  which  is  placed  an  iron  safe  to  hold 
the  jewels  belonging  to  the  Rajah  or 
Prince  and  his  household.  Four  attend- 
ants generally  squat  facing  the  safe,  and 
are  relieved  every  watch.  Every  com- 
partment was  furnished  with  comfortable 
sofas,  chairs,  pianos,  and  many  fine  pic- 
tures. The  carpets  were  of  the  most  sur- 
prisingly beautiful  design  and  texture  as 
well  as  colour.  Some  of  the  bedsteads 
I  saw  were  of  iron,  completely  covered 
and  mounted  with  chased  silver,  as  were 
the  carriages,  which  I  shall  describe 
later. 

The  arrangements  for  the  water  supply 
for  the  entire  encampment,  and  the  sani- 
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tation  were  under  a  contract  with  Euro- 
pean engineers,  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  there  was  hardly  any  fever  during 
the  entire  fifteen  days  that  the  Durbar 
lasted  on  the  plains  of  Delhi. 

The  official  entry  of  the  Viceroy,  Lord 
Curzon,  and  his  staff,  took  place  on  ist 
January  1903.  The  Viceroy  and  Lady 
Curzon  were  on  the  first  elephant,  which 
was  covered  with  embroideries  costing 
over  ;£  1 0,000,  specially  ordered  for  the 
occasion,  with  the  idea  of  at  least  equal- 
ling the  trappings  on  the  elephants  of  the 
native  princes.  The  tusks  of  each  ele- 
phant were  encircled  by  bands  of  silver 
and  gold  studded  with  priceless  jewels. 
The  anklets  of  each  elephant  (worn  on 
the  fore  legs  only)  were  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  deep.  These  were  made 
of  solid  silver,  with  gold  interwoven. 

The  howdah,  in  which  each  reigning 
Prince  and  his  heir  were  seated,  was 
either  of  chased  silver  and  gold,  or  else 
of  silver  only,  while  some  were  of  gold. 
The  umbrellas  and  fans,  all  composed  of 
huge  ostrich  feathers  spreading  from  a 
jewelled  handle,  were  carried  open,  or 
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spread  and  held  over  the  Princes'  heads 
by  the  three  men  standing  immediately 
behind  the  howdah  on  the  elephant's 
back.  Each  elephant  had  two  mahouts, 
or  only  one,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
Prince  seated  on  the  elephant's  neck. 
The  head,  face  and  ears  of  each  elephant 
in  the  procession  (there  being  ninety- 
nine  elephants  in  all)  were  painted  by 
native  artists  in  a  manner  to  which  even 
Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes  did  not  do  jus- 
tice in  his  illustrations. 

The  jewels  worn  by  each  Prince  and 
his  heir  beggar  description  (all  wore  em- 
broidered velvet  or  satin  garments  stud- 
ded with  diamonds  and  sapphires),  and 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination.  Emeralds 
ranging  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length 
were  displayed.  Pearls  from  the  size  of 
a  squash-ball  down,  in  graduated  ropes, 
were  worn,  each  individual  displaying 
several  or  even  a  half  dozen  of  these. 
In  addition  to  all  these  every  Prince 
wore  an  aigrette,  which  alone  was  worth 
"a  king's  ransom,"  and  all  their  turbans 
or  head-gear  were  decorated  with  jewels. 
This  entire  description  applies  to  only 
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one  elephant  and  its  rider,  or  owner,  in 
the  howdah.  Multiply  this  by  ninety- 
nine,  and  you  will  have  some  concep- 
tion of  the  display  of  wealth  and  magni- 
ficence in  this  wonderful  procession,  which 
took  over  two  hours  to  pass  a  given 
point. 

In  the  entire  procession  there  was  but 
one  man  on  horseback,  Lord  Kitchener. 
His  mount  looked  ridiculously  small 
among  so  many  gigantic  elephants.  As 
these  animals  dislike  to  have  a  horse  in 
their  ranks,  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
them  at  some  distance  both  in  front  and 
behind  Lord  Kitchener. 

To  see  this  procession  passing  the 
Jumma  Musjid  was  a  sight  that  cannot 
be  effaced  by  time.  The  colouring  of  the 
Indians  squatting  in  tiers,  and  the  entire 
surroundings  made  a  most  impressive 
sight,  and  could  only  have  taken  place  in 
Delhi  and  with  just  such  an  atmosphere 
as  an  Indian  climate  alone  can  produce, 
the  decorative  and  varied  coloured  gar- 
ments of  the  natives  adding  to  the  bril- 
liant effect. 

The  day  following  the  procession  was 
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a  restful  one,  and  was  devoted  in  the 
morning  to  making  calls  on  one  or  more 
of  the  occupants  of  the  wonderful  en- 
campment already  described.  In  the 
afternoon  there  were  polo  matches  be- 
tween the  English  and  native  teams,  and 
a  concert  of  the  massed  bands,  on  the 
polo  ground. 

The  third  day  was  the  Durbar  and  the 
proclamation,  another  very  wonderful 
sight.  There  was  a  horse-shoe  enclosure 
seating  over  twelve  thousand  people. 
The  centre  was  occupied  by  a  dais, 
beautifully  draped  and  carpeted.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  throne,  occupied  by  Lord  Cur- 
zon  as  Viceroy.  At  his  side,  but  slightly 
behind  him,  was  seated  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught.  At  the  back  of  him  was  another 
throne  for  the  Duchess  of  Connaught,  who 
was  slightly  in  advance  of  Lady  Curzon,  to 
imply  rank.  The  reigning  Princes  of  the 
entire  Eastern  Empire,  including  those 
of  Malay,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
other  British  possessions,  were  ranged 
to  the  left  and  right  of  the  throne. 
Those  in  the  front  row  were  all  seated 
in  gilt  arm-chairs  upholstered  in  blue 
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velvet,  and  each  was  presented  in  turn, 
according  to  his  rank,  by  Sir  Hugh 
Barnes  to  Lord  Curzon,  representing 
the  Emperor  of  India.  As  this  pre- 
sentation took  place,  each  drew  his 
sword,  scimitar,  or  other  weapon,  hand- 
ing it  with  the  hilt  extended  to  Lord 
Curzon,  who  returned  it  to  the  Prince. 

I  was  particularly  fortunate  in  the 
position  of  my  seat,  being  in  the  second 
row  beside  the  dais,  from  which  point  I 
was  able  to  see  everything  perfectly, 
and  even  to  hear  all  the  remarks  that 
were  made,  although  not  understood. 
For  this  favourable  position  I  was  in- 
debted to  Colonel  Kincaid  Smith. 

All  were  in  full  court  dress,  except, 
of  course,  civilians,  who  wore  frock 
coats  and  high  hats.  After  the  introduc- 
tion the  proclamation  took  place.  The 
herald  selected  was  Major  Maxwell  who 
was  gorgeously  attired  in  garments  em- 
broidered specially  for  the  occasion,  these 
being  afterwards  presented  to  him.  His 
splendid  appearance  was  most  impres- 
sive, and  the  whole  assembly  was  enabled 
by  his  magnificent  voice  to  hear  every 
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word  as  he  read  the  proclamation.  The 
troops  then  presented  arms,  and,  after 
the  fanfare  of  trumpets,  all  the  battalions 
fired  a  royal  salute,  known  as  feu  de 
joie. 

Then  came  the  greatest  surprise  of  all. 
The  veterans  from  the  mutiny  of  '57  had 
been  summoned  there  from  all  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  cheers  that  greeted 
them  as  they  marched  in  were  most 
affecting  to  the  audience,  as  well  as  to 
the  old  soldiers,  who  numbered  between 
one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred. 
This  with  the  platoon  firing  brought  the 
ceremonies  of  this  wonderful  day  to  a 
close — the  most  remarkable  sight  ever 
beheld  on  the  plains  of  Delhi. 

The  day  following  the  official  recep- 
tion at  the  Durbar  came  the  procession 
of  the  retainers  of  the  Indian  Princes. 
A  more  historical  and  imposing  pageant 
could  be  seen  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 
Each  Prince  rode  on  horseback  at  the 
head  of  his  retinue ;  or,  if  too  old  to  ride, 
he  drove  in  a  closed  carriage  of  English 
manufacture,  which  was  entirely  covered 
with  chased  silver,  the  glittering  wheels 
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and  every  part  of  the  carriage  presenting 
a  dazzling  spectacle. 

All  the  followers  were  clad  in  armour 
with  ancient  accoutrements,  and  all  were 
direct  descendants  of  the  retainers  of  the 
last  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  years. 
They  carried  the  weapons  of  the  time 
which  they  represented,  bows  and  arrows, 
spears,  and  so  forth.  There  was  one 
small  chariot,  drawn  by  two  tame  tigers, 
with  a  reigning  Prince  driving  it.  The 
tigers  were  led  by  two  men;  the  reins 
were  chains  of  gold,  with  occasional  large 
pearls,  and  immediately  behind  this  car- 
riage was  drawn  a  small  gun  about  the 
size  of  a  howitzer,  made  entirely  of  gold. 
This  part  of  the  procession  alone  repre- 
sented fabulous  wealth,  including  the 
gems  and  the  pearls  worn  by  the  Prince.  It 
required  nearly  three  hours  for  this  great 
procession,  with  its  elephants,  camels, 
horses  and  carriages,  to  pass,  and  it  was 
witnessed  by  at  least  one  million  specta- 
tors, principally  natives. 

One  beautiful  feature  of  this  procession 
was  a  cadet  corps  of  native  Princes,  at- 
tired in  the  most  picturesque  blue  and 
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silver  uniforms  imaginable.  They  were 
beautifully  mounted,  and  the  saddle  cloths 
were  all  blue  and  silver  on  snow-leopard 
skins.  This  corps  had  been  organized 
by  Lord  Curzon  the  previous  year. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  we  had  a 
most  magnificent  display  of  fireworks  on 
the  plains  of  Delhi,  especially  designed 
and  carried  out  by  Brock. 

The  day  following  came  the  Investi- 
ture, at  which  I  was  not  present,  as  I 
took  this  opportunity  of  visiting  the  em- 
broidery and  silver  and  goldsmiths'  es- 
tablishments. The  private  view  of  the 
exhibition  of  Delhi  was  opened  by  Lord 
Curzon  later  in  the  day,  and  was  organ- 
ized by  Col.  Sir  Swinton  Jacob. 

In  the  evening  came  the  grand  ball 
at  the  Fort,  which  has  been  so  often 
described.  No  one,  however,  could  even 
do  justice  to  the  magnificent  spectacle. 
The  inlaid  work  of  the  halls,  corridors, 
walls,  ceilings,  and  columns  beggars  de- 
scription, being  covered  with  semi-pre- 
cious stones,  and  presenting  the  most 
wonderful  sight  possible. 

I  left  the  day  after  the  ball,  not  wait- 
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ing  for  the  many  reviews  of  native  and 
British  troops  which  followed,  as  I  had 
engagements  in  Lucknow  and  Calcutta. 

From  Delhi  I  went  to  Agra.  I  desired 
especially  to  see  the  Taj  Mahal  by  moon- 
light. A  description  of  this  monument 
of  marble  and  alabaster  fretwork  and  the 
costly  gems  inlaid,  even  on  the  steps  ap- 
proaching the  Taj,  would  exhaust  an  en- 
tire volume,  and  the  person  who  could 
describe  it,  could  also  design  it,  so  I  will 
make  no  attempt  to  do  so.  It  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

From  Agra  I  went  to  Allahabad,  and 
Lucknow,  which  is  replete  with  historical 
reminiscences.  Here  I  was  entertained 
by  my  late  friend  Mr.  Dyer,  who  was 
the  most  important  brewer  of  India  and 
Burma.  From  Lucknow  I  continued 
my  journey  to  Benares,  where  the  sad 
spectacle  of  cremation  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  is  witnessed,  thousands  bath- 
ing in  the  river  to  mingle  with  the  ashes 
which  are  thrown  into  the  sacred  waters. 
Benares  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  brass 
work,  which  is  exported  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 
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From  there  I  proceeded  by  rail  to 
Calcutta,  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
going  up  to  Darjeeling  on  a  spur  of  the 
Himalayas,  passing  by  one  continuous 
succession  of  tea  plantations,  and  being 
afforded  the  loveliest  view  of  the  mount- 
ains. I  remained  only  one  day,  being 
obliged  to  return  in  order  to  keep  an 
appointment  with  my  friend  Mr.  M.  F. 
Kindersley  on  I5th  January,  with  whom 
I  went  to  Burma.  We  landed  at  Ran- 
goon in  three  days,  making  the  passage 
in  a  very  old  and  slow  steamer,  the 
Lalpoorah,  with  bad  food  and  worse 
odours. 

On  arriving  in  Rangoon,  we  stayed 
only  a  few  days,  and  went  by  rail  from 
there  to  Mandalay,  where  we  were  housed 
in  the  palace  of  King  Thebaw,  occupied 
by  the  Upper  Burma  Club,  now,  alas, 
no  longer  used  as  a  Club,  and  remain- 
ing unoccupied.  There  arrangements 
were  made  to  proceed  to  Sipaw,  in  the 
northern  Shan  States,  the  terminus  of 
the  Burma  railway  at  that  date.  We 
were  there  met  by  an  engineer  and  ex- 
pert engaged  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
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a  mine,  which  had  been  worked  for  six 
hundred  years  by  the  Chinese  as  a  silver 
mine,  and  which  was  known  to  them  as 
the  Great  Silver  Mine,  between  Man- 
dalay  and  Peking.  This  mine  is  situated 
near  the  borders  of  Yunan,  and  the  route 
to  it,  through  the  Kachin  tribe  of 
northern  Shan  States,  was  fraught  with 
difficulties.  Our  progress  was  slow,  and 
we  accomplished  only  about  twenty  miles 
a  day  on  horseback,  with  some  fifty 
pack-mules,  and  one  Chinaman  to  every 
four  mules  as  driver.  We  crossed  one 
important  river,  the  Nam-Tu,  twice  dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  journey. 

We  discovered  on  our  arrival  enor- 
mous heaps  of  concentrates,  or  slag, 
which  were  calculated  to  be  very  valu- 
able for  the  lead  they  contained,  and 
were  estimated  roughly  at  about  1 50,000 
to  200,000  tons.  There  were  also  old 
workings,  which  we  did  not  thoroughly 
explore.  As  we  proceeded  on  our  jour- 
ney, we  named  our  different  encamp- 
ments, "Tiger  Camp,"  "  Leopard  Camp," 
"  Maitland,"  and  so  forth;  and  the  last 
river  crossed  was  called  the  Sterne 
M 
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River,  as  I  was  the  first  to  ford  it;  and 
the  valley  in  which  the  old  workings  are 
situated  is  now  known  as  the  Sterne 
Valley. 

The  journey  both  to  and  from  the 
mines  was  through  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  countries  I  have  ever  seen, 
mountain  and  valley  alternating  and 
clothed  in  the  most  wonderful  forest  of 
teak  and  bamboo  jungle.  The  journey, 
made  on  small  Burmese  ponies  about 
twelve  hands  high,  was  not  devoid  of 
exciting  episodes.  For  instance,  at  one 
of  our  camps  where  we  arrived  late  one 
evening,  and  which  was  situated  in  a 
small  clearing  in  a  huge  bamboo  jungle, 
I  was  aroused  out  of  my  first  slumbers 
by  a  truly  terrifying  stampede  of  our 
small  army  of  mules  over  the  guy  ropes 
of  my  tent,  which  consequently  half  col- 
lapsed, and  at  the  same  moment  I  heard 
Kindersley  from  the  next  tent  exclaim 
"  Moi  Gawd,  leopards!"  I  hurriedly  left 
my  camp  bed  and  peered  forth,  and  was 
considerably  astonished  to  see  my  friend 
standing  outside  his  tent  in  pyjamas 
with  a  rifle  in  his  hand  and  all  the  mules 
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collected  round  the  camp  fire  (which  was 
always  kept  alight  at  night  for  our  pro- 
tection) with  their  heads  close  together 
and  their  "business  ends"  or  heels  out- 
wards. On  my  asking  what  all  this  por- 
tended I  was  informed  in  a  quite  matter- 
of-fact  voice  that  it  was  only  an  attack 
by  two  leopards  on  the  mules  which  had 
as  usual  been  turned  out  to  feed  in  the 
young  bamboo  shoots.  The  military 
police  orderly,  who  accompanied  us,  and 
who  had  also  been  aroused,  explained 
that  the  leopards  were  visible  quite  dis- 
tinctly, standing  under  a  tree  about 
twenty  yards  off,  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
firelight.  Kindersley  at  once  proceeded 
to  stalk  them,  but  they  were  off  like  a 
shot  into  the  night  as  soon  as  an  aggres- 
sive attitude  was  adopted.  After  my  tent 
had  been  put  to  rights  I  slept  through  the 
remainder  of  the  night  undisturbed,  but 
even  to  this  day  "  Moi  Gawd,  leopards!  " 
flashes  occasionally  through  my  mind. 

On  subsequent  nights  the  jungle  fires 
kept  me  awake.  I  was  told  that  the 
object  of  these  fires  was  to  burn  the  old 
grass  and  thin  the  forests,  so  as  to 
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encourage  the  growth  of  the  new  grass  in 
the  rainy  season  with  the  bamboos'  new 
shoots.  At  night  the  sight  is  really 
beautiful,  but  the  roar  and  crackle  of  the 
fires  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance, 
especially  the  bursting  of  the  bamboo 
trees,  caused  by  the  air  inside  becom- 
ing heated  and  making  a  report  equal 
to  a  gun  or  a  cannon,  according  to  the 
diameter  of  the  bamboo,  but,  unlike 
prairie  fires,  they  travel  very  slowly  and 
do  not  endanger  life  or  property. 

A  railway  was  subsequently  surveyed 
and  constructed  through  an  intricate  and 
difficult  country.  The  jungle,  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  was 
full  of  jungle-fowl,  peacocks,  elephants, 
tigers,  leopards,  and  so  forth.  In  the 
present  year  1912,  smelters  are  at  work 
reducing  the  slag-heaps  into  bullion,  and 
developing  the  old  mines,  as  they  had 
not  been  worked  much  below  the  water- 
level  ;  and  they  are  now  rapidly  becom- 
ing an  important  property. 

In  the  middle  of  February  I  returned 
to  Rangoon,  and  sailed  for  Colombo, 
where  I  remained  a  week,  going  to 
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Candy  and  Neuralia,  all  of  which  was 
most  interesting  to  me.  I  also  saw  the 
nucleus  of  some  of  the  rubber-planta- 
tions, which  have  since  become  valuable 
properties.  The  Cingalese  are,  apart 
from  Indians  and  Burmans,  a  very  in- 
teresting race. 

Two  years  later,  I  made  a  second  trip 
with  my  friend  to  the  Burma  Mines,  and 
this  time  the  pleasure  of  our  expedition 
was  increased  by  the  companionship  of 
Lord  Herschell  and  Mr.  Biedermann — 
also  old  friends  of  mine  in  England — 
who  were  paying  a  visit  to  Burma  for 
the  first  time.  Upon  this,  my  second 
trip,  I  gave  more  attention  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Burma,  and  with  this  object 
in  view  spent  some  time  in  Mandalay 
where  I  visited  their  shrines,  especially 
the  Arracan  Pagoda.  At  first  sight  these 
temples  or  pagodas  are  very  much 
alike,  but  the  most  perfect  is  the  Shwe 
Dagon  in  Rangoon;  others  at  Prome 
and  Bhamo  are  also  interesting  archi- 
tecturally, and  each  is  beautiful  in  its 
own  way.  The  number  and  richness  of 
these  pagodas  are  evidence  of  the  deep 
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religious  feeling  and  enthusiasm  which 
prevail  and  which  have  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  these  temples. 

Every  male  Burman  passes  at  least  a 
small  period  of  his  life  as  an  inmate  of  a 
monastery  or  Hpoongee-Kyoung,  which 
accounts  for  the  sincerity  of  their  faith, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Buddhism  in 
its  lovable  character  owes  much  to  the 
influence  of  the  Hpoongee. 

The  men  are  both  indolent  and  con- 
ceited, but  in  their  dress  and  surround- 
ings show  much  grace  and  good  taste,  so 
that  the  conceit  which  one  notices  in 
them  is  easily  pardoned.  They  are  free 
from  cares  and  anxieties  and  simply  live 
for  the  joy  of  living. 

Amongst  other  native  ceremonies,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  witness  a  "  Hpoon- 
gee Byan,"  or  the  cremation  of  a  High 
Priest  of  great  sanctity,  who  had  died 
some  years  previously  and  been  embalmed 
in  honey.  While  I  was  in  Mandalay  this 
saint  of  sweet  (?)  memory  was  publicly 
cremated  with  great  pomp  and  circum- 
stance. 

My  stay  in  Mandalay  will  always  be  ac- 
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companied  by  the  very  pleasant  memory 
of  the  Upper  Burma  Club,  which,  as  I 
have  previously  stated,  was  situated  in 
the  old  palace  of  King  Mindoon  Min  and 
of  his  son  Thebaw  and  his  wicked  Queen 
Sapiolat.  It  was  the  most  remarkable 
club  in  the  world,  both  in  its  setting  and 
surroundings,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  great  hospitality  shown  me  and  the 
generous  good  feeling  which  prevailed. 
Lord  Curzon  considered  that  the  pre- 
mises of  the  old  royalty  were  being  de- 
meaned by  being  utilized  as  a  club. 
Again  I  say,  alas! 

One  other  experience  I  should  like  to 
mention  in  connection  with  my  Burma  trip 
was  the  enormous  number  of  monkeys  we 
encountered,  both  the  black  long-tailed 
monkey  and  the  tailless  Gibbon  monkey. 
Both  are  very  numerous  there — in  count- 
less thousands,  in  fact — and  a  more  cheer- 
ful tribe  of  monkeys  one  cannot  imagine 
than  the  Gibbon  monkeys,  who  make  the 
forest  ring  with  their  laughter. 

WHILE    in    Rangoon,     Burma,     I    was  Burma 
attracted  by  the  work  of  the  elephants 
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in  the  Bombay  teak  timber  yards.  There 
I  saw  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  the 
manager  of  the  yards,  walk  up  to  one  of 
the  elephants  and  give  it  a  piece  of 
sugar  cane.  After  taking  it  from  the 
child,  the  elephant  picked  her  up  with 
his  trunk,  and  giving  it  a  swing,  handed 
her  up  to  the  mahout,  with  whom  she 
shook  hands.  The  elephant  then  low- 
ered the  child,  always  carefully  holding 
her  in  an  upright  position. 

I  wished  to  take  a  snap-shot  of  this 
performance,  and  returned  with  my 
camera  the  following  morning,  prepared 
to  get  a  photograph  of  this  fascinating 
performance.  When  I  reached  the 
manager's  house  and  inquired  for  the 
child,  I  found  the  mother  in  hysterics, 
and  the  father  in  the  yard  with  a  gun, 
with  which  he  had  just  killed  the  ele- 
phant that  had  performed  the  same  trick 
as  on  the  previous  day.  This  elephant 
had  been  at  work  for  over  thirty  years  in 
the  yard,  and,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
had  suddenly  become  mad,  and  had 
killed  the  mahout  and  afterwards  two 
other  men  in  the  saw-mill.  Before  kill- 
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ing  the  men  in  the  saw-mill  I  learned 
the  elephant  had  met  the  child,  who  had 
again  given  it  some  cane,  whereupon 
the  elephant  lifted  her  up  as  before  to 
shake  hands  with  the  mahout,  not  know- 
ing he  had  killed  him.  The  elephant 
then  lowered  the  child,  as  I  had  seen 
him  do  the  previous  day,  after  which  he 
ran  to  the  saw-mill  and  killed  the  two 
men,  leaving  the  child  unharmed.  Thus 
ended  the  long  career  of  this  noble 
animal  and  a  great  favourite. 

Leaving  Ceylon,  I  went  to  Singapore, 
where  I  was  received  by  the  Sultan  of 
J chore.  He  kept  some  tigers  in  cages, 
to  afford  sport  for  any  Europeans  who 
wished  to  shoot  a  bagged  tiger  in  an  en- 
closure. A  Canadian  Senator  whilst  I 
was  there  paid  .£60  for  that  privilege — 
not  a  very  creditable  performance. 

From  Singapore  I  continued  my  travels 
to  Hong  Kong,  a  most  interesting  city, 
where  I  was  most  charmingly  enter- 
tained by  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Blake. 
At  Government  House  I  met  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  King  of  Siam  and  his 
wife,  the  Prince  and  Princess  Damrong, 
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whom  I  promised  to  visit  during  my  tour 
in  Siam,  at  the  capital,  Bankok.  At 
Hong  Kong  I  also  found  an  old  friend, 
Sir  Cyprian  Bridges,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  China  Fleet,  and  visited 
him  on  board  his  flag-ship  the  Glory. 

Canton  was  the  next  city  visited — a 
typical  Chinese  city.  H  ere  I  was  the  guest 
of  Mr.  Wyon,  the  chief  of  the  Mint,  who 
erected  the  mint  in  the  East  and  super- 
intended the  coinage  for  China,  Japan, 
and  Siam.  Returning  to  Canton  he 
superintended  the  establishment  of  the 
machinery  sent  out  by  Napier,  the  father 
of  the  present  head  of  the  Napier  Motor 
Car  Company. 

At  his  suggestion  he  changed  a  sove- 
reign for  me  into  new  half-penny  copper 
coins,  which  looked  like  gold,  and  which 
I  distributed  among  the  children  who 
followed  me  while  I  was  sight-seeing. 
It  was  a  kindness  on  his  part  to  recom- 
mend this,  as  it  was  immediately  after 
the  Boxer  uprisings,  and  the  Chinese 
had  conceived  a  great  hatred  for  all 
foreigners,  so  that  I  ran  some  risk  of 
maltreatment  at  their  hands.  By  distri- 
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buting  these  coins,  however,  broadcast 
among  the  children,  I  gained  their  good- 
will and  ensured  my  safety. 

I  found  the  city  of  Canton  more  inter- 
esting than  Hankow,  Tientsin,  or  Pekin. 
One  could  not  remain  overnight  in  the 
city,  but  was  obliged  to  go  outside  the 
gates  before  sundown,  and  reside  in  the 
European  quarter. 

I  went  up  the  river  from  there  as  far  as 
Hankow,  thence  to  Pekin,  and  returned 
to  Hong  Kong.  On  this  river  trip  we 
discovered  five  or  six  girl  babies  wrapped 
in  straw,  as  bottles  are  encased,  and  laid 
on  the  water's  edge.  A  Catholic  mis- 
sionary on  board  had  these  babies  col- 
lected by  the  deck  hands.  They  had 
been  placed  on  the  river  banks  to  be 
drowned  by  the  wash  from  the  steamers 
or  by  the  rising  of  the  waters.  This  mis- 
sionary informed  me  that  these  babies, 
when  grown  to  womanhood,  make  the 
most  sure  and  staunch  Christians  they 
have  in  their  communities,  and  their  in- 
fluence is  very  helpful  to  them.  From 
Hong  Kong  I  sailed  to  Nagasaki,  and 
up  the  inland  sea  to  Kobe.  There  I  re- 
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mained  some  days,  going  the  usual  rounds 
traversed  by  every  tourist  in  Japan,  and 
visited  the  first  National  Exhibition  held 
in  Japan  at  Osaka,  after  I  reached  Yoko- 
hama. Having  had  business  relations 
with  a  number  of  Japanese  firms,  I  was 
very  well  received  by  them. 

A  Japanese  Countess  invited  me  to 
what  is  the  highest  entertainment  a 
Japanese  can  give,  namely,  "Honourable 
Tea,"  which  is  quite  a  ceremony  and  is 
presided  over  by  professionals,  who  make 
and  serve  their  tea,  which  when  made  is 
undrinkable  for  a  person  with  European 
tastes.  With  the  exception  of  the  coun- 
tess's secretary  I  was  the  only  male  guest. 
Knowing  that  one  must  never  enter  a 
Japanese  dwelling,  however  humble,  with 
one's  boots  on,  I  had  provided  myself  with 
beautiful  embroidered  silk  socks,  speci- 
ally purchased  in  Tokio  for  the  occasion. 
The  day  was  cold  and  rainy,  and  those 
who  know  this  country  are  aware  that 
there  are  no  fires,  except  the  charcoal- 
fire  in  a  hibachi',  and  as  the  Japanese  of 
both  sexes  sit  on  their  feet,  they  have 
only  their  hands  to  keep  warm.  Not 
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being  accustomed  to  sitting  on  my  feet 
these  became  extremely  cold,  notwith- 
standing my  drinking  as  much  saki  as 
was  good  for  me.  The  countess  seated 
opposite  to  me  noticed  my  discomfort, 
and  requested  her  secretary,  who  spoke 
English,  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any- 
thing she  could  do  for  me.  I  explained 
the  cause  of  my  discomfort,  whereupon 
she  clapped  her  hands  and  the  head  nesan 
was  summoned,  who  brought  a  child  of 
ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  place  herself  between  my  knees 
and  warm  my  feet  by  her  little  body. 
This  prevented  my  helping  myself  to 
food  and  drink.  A  geisha  seated  between 
each  guest  and  on  each  side  of  me  were 
requested  to  supply  my  wants  in  this  re- 
spect, at  which  there  was  much  merri- 
ment, and  many  things  were  said  which 
I  did  not  understand  and  which  were 
never  translated  to  me. 

While  at  Tokio  I  attended  a  grand 
review  at  which  the  Russian  general, 
Kuropatkin,  then  on  a  visit  to  Japan, 
was  present,  and  also  a  banquet  given 
in  honour  of  the  Russian  the  same  even- 
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ing.  At  this  banquet  Kuropatkin  was 
presented  by  the  general  commanding 
the  troops  with  a  very  valuable  old 
daimio's  sword,  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
occasion.  In  acknowledging  the  gift, 
Kuropatkin  begged  the  Japanese  gen- 
eral's acceptance  of  a  sword  from  him, 
which,  though  not  so  ancient  a  weapon, 
was,  he  believed,  of  equal  value  as  a 
souvenir  of  this  friendly  meeting.  By  a 
singular  coincidence,  this  sword  reached 
Tokio  on  the  day  on  which  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  broke  out  by  the  bom- 
bardment of  Port  Arthur. 

From  Yokohama  I  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco vid  Honolulu,  arriving  on  the  i5th 
of  May.  Here  I  was  met  by  my  brother 
Morris,  who  had  journeyed  from  New 
York  vid  the  , Southern  Pacific,  for  the 
purpose  of  accompanying  me  to  Wyo- 
ming and  Nevada,  to  investigate  the 
prospect  of  selling  the  gold  and  coal 
mines  belonging  to  the  estate  of  my  late 
brother  Simon.  This  was  an  especially 
interesting  trip  to  me,  as  I  had  not  been 
to  Salt  Lake  City  since  the  year  1857. 
I  found  that  the  intervening  period  of 
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forty-six  years  had  sufficed  to  change 
this  city  into  a  great  mining  and  industrial 
centre,  and  not  a  single  person  whom  I 
met  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit  could 
I  trace,  with  the  exception  of  Jonathan 
Young,  the  second  son  of  Brigham 
Young,  but  he  was  then  absent  in  New 
Mexico. 

The  coal  fields  of  Wyoming  are  prin- 
cipally lignite,  and  the  mine  known  as 
the  Uinta  coal  mine  has  a  seam  ninety- 
eight  feet  thick,  principally  of  lignite  coal. 
The  time  may  come  when  gas  producers 
will  be  in  sufficient  demand  to  utilize  this 
coal  for  gas  engines  of  high  powers,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  best  suited. 

On  our  way  to  New  York,  my  brother 
and  I  stopped  at  all  important  western 
cities,  and  I  returned  to  London  six 
months  almost  to  a  day  from  my  depar- 
ture for  the  Durbar.  I  have  since  visited 
India  and  Burma  three  times. 

ALTHOUGH  the  life  of  my  brother  Simon  Simon  steme 
Sterne   has  already  been  published   in 
book  form,  and  so  ably  edited  by  John 
Foord,    I   desire  to  make  reference  to 
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him  in  these  Memoirs.  His  life  was  a 
very  busy  and  extremely  strenuous  one. 
He  graduated  from  a  Law  School  in 
1859,  and  had  scarcely  reached  manhood 
before  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  has 
left  his  mark  indelibly  in  the  United 
States.  He  was,  at  the  request  of  some 
friends  of  Jefferson- Davis,  the  Ex-Pre- 
sident of  the  Confederate  States,  invited 
to  act  as  counsel  for  the  defence  after 
his  capture.  This  he  consented  to  do,  as 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  was  not  allowed  at 
that  time  to  communicate  with  any  one 
outside  his  prison  walls.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  this  restriction  was  removed, 
my  brother  requested  Charles  O'Connor 
and  William  B.  Reed,  two  eminent  law- 
yers of  New  York,  to  take  charge  of 
the  defence,  as  they  were  men  of  greater 
experience  and  better  known  than  him- 
self, at  that  time  but  a  young  man. 
The  propriety  of  this  step  was  approved 
by  both  Mr.  Davis  and  the  two  counsel 
named.  About  the  same  time,  my  brother 
became  the  originator  of  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
movement  for  the  Reform  of  the  Bar, 
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and  devoted  much  valuable  time  to  its 
organization,  in  which  he  had  the  co- 
operation of  almost  every  eminent  law- 
yer in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  biography  that  has  been  published 
of  him  bears  such  striking  testimony  to 
his  value  as  a  public  benefactor — his 
whole  life  having  been  devoted  to  the 
public  good — and  is  so  complete  in  every 
way  that  I  do  not  propose  to  do  more  in 
my  memoirs  than  emphasize  his  geniality, 
his  wonderfully  strong  character  em- 
ployed in  the  promotion  of  movements 
of  public  utility,  his  love  of  home  through- 
out a  life  which  was  without  reproach, 
social  and  political  impurity  being  as 
distasteful  to  him  as  anything  that  par- 
took of  falsehood  or  dishonesty;  and, 
although  further  evidence  maybe  deemed 
superfluous,  I  feel  proud  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing from  one  who  came  to  know  him 
intimately,  and  became  both  his  and  my 
own  personal  friend:  I  refer  to  the  Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  formerly  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain : 
"His  keen  and  subtle  intellect,  well 
nourished  and  enriched  by  an  excellent 

N 
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education,  and  his  playful  humour  and 
unvarying  good  nature,  which  nothing 
could  ruffle,  made  conversation  with  him 
always  attractive  and  delightful,  and  I 
am  indebted  to  him  for  many  pleasant 
hours.  We  rode  often  in  the  Park  to- 
gether, and  his  bright  sallies  and  quick 
responses  constantly  cheered  the  way. 
Whatever  subject  came  up,  he  was  al- 
ways exceedingly  suggestive,  and  his 
active  mind  and  ready  sympathy  of 
thought  made  everything  easy  to  him. 
His  enthusiasm — I  might  call  it  his  intel- 
lectual enthusiasm — was  a  most  marked 
trait,  and  made  his  life  always  fresh 
and  interesting.  It  always  seemed  to  me 
that  he  lived  on  a  higher  plane  than  most 
lawyers.  Although  his  profession  ab- 
sorbed very  much  of  his  attention,  it 
never  absorbed  his  whole  energy,  which 
was  very  great.  He  loved  it,  and  laboured 
and  succeeded  in  it,  but  he  loved  other 
things  better.  He  was  always  very  watch- 
ful of  social  movements,  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word,  being  a  very  careful 
and  constant  student  of  those  things  in 
which  the  welfare  of  the  community  was 
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involved.  He  had  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  pleasures  of  sense,  but  it  always 
seemed  to  me  that  his  chief  delight  was 
in  intellectual  sport  and  labour,  and  to 
him  this  kind  of  labour  was  sometimes 
in  the  nature  of  sport,  as  I  think  his 
published  writings  occasionally  show. 
He  was  full  of  resource  and  invention, 
even  to  the  verge  of  speculation.  He  did 
not  care  so  much  what  other  men  thought 
but  was  always  sure  of  his  own  ideas, 
however  much  they  differed  from  estab- 
lished standards,  and  he  had  a  great 
contempt  for  mere  convention  and  social 
prescription." 

APROPOS  of  Mr.  Choate;  one  evening  Mr.  choate 
at  my  house  at  dinner,  he,  as  usual,  drew 
me  out  into  reminiscences  of  many  years 
past.  After  I  had  related  several  curi- 
ous experiences  of  my  life,  he  said  he  was 
very  pleased  to  hear  these,  but  I  had 
not  yet  told  him  why  Christopher  Colum- 
bus and  I  quarrelled.  To  which  I  replied 
that,  as  he  had  introduced  me  to  that 
gentleman,  he  probably  knew  as  well  as 
I  the  cause  of  our  disagreement. 
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Atlantic  HAVING  completed  last  year  my  eightieth 
Lmers  crossing>  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  my 
first  voyage  in  1863,  when  the  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Persia,  belonging  to  the 
Cunard  line,  were  considered  the  grey- 
hounds of  the  Atlantic.  The  Scotia  had 
made  its  first  trip  a  few  months  before  I 
crossed;  then  followed  a  number  of 
steamers,  which  are  all  well  remembered. 
The  Parthia  was  the  first  with  compound 
condensing-engines  on  board  of  a  Cun- 
ard liner,  and  I  was  on  her  maiden  trip, 
with  Captain  Watson  in  command,  when 
there  were  so  many  difficulties  experi- 
enced that  we  were  seventeen  days  in 
crossing.  All  the  liners  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Scotia  were  paddle  steamers.  I 
was  also  on  the  maiden  trip  of  the  Servia, 
which  was  the  first  steel  ship  built  by  the 
Cunarders.and  thus  followed  increasingly 
the  dimensions,  horse-power,  and  ton- 
nage, until  we  have  this  year  in  the 
service  steamers  more  than  four  times 
the  length  of  the  first  steamer  I  crossed 
in,  and  correspondingly  an  increase  in 
tonnage  and  indicated  horse-power,  the 
latter  being  twenty  times  the  capacity  of 
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the  early  steamers.  There  is  no  limit  to 
size  in  naval  architecture  and  engineer- 
ing, except  the  capacity  of  the  harbours 
and  docks  they  must  enter,  but  absence 
of  experience  in  navigating  such  enor- 
mous bulk  makes  their  advantages  still 
doubtful. 

IN  the  year  1868  Mark  Twain  came  to  Samuel 
London  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing  at  JiJjJ^ 
Hanover  Square  Rooms.  He  brought  a  Twain" 
letter  of  introduction  from  my  late  brother, 
who  was  his  attorney,  and  had  successfully 
fought  a  suit  to  prevent  infringement  of 
the  copyright  of  his  nom  de plume^  "  Mark 
Twain."  He  was  stopping  at  the  Lang- 
ham  Hotel,  and  asked  me  several  ques- 
tions about  the  names  of  churches  and 
origin  of  the  names  of  streets  in  London, 
to  which  I  could  not  give  him  satisfactory 
replies.  He  accused  me  of  not  being 
sufficiently  observant  after  a  few  years' 
residence  in  London.  I  had  an  engage- 
ment with  him  to  go  on  the  following 
day  to  a  firm  of  photographers  in  Regent 
Street.  I  purchased  at  the  bookstall  in 
the  Langham  Hotel  one  of  his  books, 
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entitled  "  Roughing  It,"  and  knowing  his 
favourite  chapter,  I  gave  the  book,  pur- 
posely soiled  and  mutilated,  to  the 
crossing-sweeper  stationed  between  the 
Langham  Hotel  and  the  church  opposite. 
I  gave  a  few  shillings  to  this  crossing- 
sweeper,  and  requested  him  to  let  his 
broom  lie  at  the  lamp-post  in  the  gutter 
and  watch  for  our  coming  at  two  o'clock 
the  following  day,  and  to  be  reading 
this  chapter  and  laughing  immoderately, 
which  he  acted  very  well.  I  walked  with 
Mark  Twain,  arm  in  arm,  he  being  on 
the  inside,  and  thus  compelled  to  notice 
this  man.  We  passed  a  few  yards  beyond 
him  when  Mark  Twain  suddenly  said  : 
"  Now  there!  You  did  not  observe  that 
crossing-sweeper  reading  a  book  and 
perfectly  indifferent  to  his  calling."  He 
walked  back,  and  I  saw  him  give  this 
man  some  money  and  tickets  for  his 
lecture. 

Some  years  later  Mark  Twain  enter- 
tained Lord  Harry  Thynne  at  his  house, 
and  related  this  incident.  Lord  Harry 
said:  "  Don't  relate  the  whole  of  that 
episode,  I  can  finish  it  for  you!"  which 
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he  did.  His  host  was  then  told  that  I 
had  related  it  at  the  Junior  Carlton  Club 
to  a  party  of  friends,  at  which  he  was 
present,  as  a  practical  joke  I  had  played 
upon  Mark  Twain.  He  never  forgave 
me  for  this  until  his  last  visit  to  London, 
when,  at  a  dinner,  he  laughingly  said : 
"  We  will  forget  all  about  that  roguish 
joke  you  once  played  upon  me ! " 


MY  first  invention,  as  already  stated,  was  inventions, 

useful  and 
otherwise 


in  connection  with  a  loom,  in  1855,  and  U! 


several  others,  the  dates  of  which  are  not 
in  the  list,  were  patented  before  I  reached 
Europe.  But  as  an  evidence  that  I  did 
not  idle  away  my  time,  I  append  a  list 
of  the  patents  which  have  been  granted 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  some  of  which 
were  stillborn,  and  a  few  became  plea- 
surably  alive  and  profitable.  Each  of 
these  patents  required  some  thought,  and 
I  believed  at  the  time  that  they  would  be 
of  some  public  utility.  Having,  however, 
led  an  active  life,  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  my  professional  duties,  many  of  these 
patents  had  to  die  a  natural  death,  by 
reason  of  want  of  time  to  devote  to  the 
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development  of  these  ideas,  in  their 
varied  directions,  and  this  goes  to  prove 
that  an  invention  represents  about  10  per 
cent.,  and  the  development  90  per  cent. 
of  its  value.  As  a  rule  this  can  be  ac- 
cepted for  all  inventions,  with  but  very 
few  exceptions,  otherwise  they  should 
come  under  the  head  of  important  dis- 
coveries, but  subject  to  patented  pro- 
tection. 

1866-1912  ON  my  return  from  on  board  the  Great 
Eastern,  after  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
Cable,  I  was  encouraged  by  Sir  Daniel 
Gooch  and  other  railway  engineers  to 
develop  my  invention  of  1865-6  of  Rail- 
way Buffers,  Draw  and  Bearing  Springs. 
I  entered  into  partnership  with  a  Mr. 
Townsend,  with  whom  I  established 
the  business  referred  to  above,  which  I 
continued  until  1873,  when  I  was  ap- 
proached by  a  Mr.  W.  S.  Thomson, 
who  suggested  my  becoming  his  partner 
and  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  a  simi- 
lar business  and  works,  known  as  The 
Crown  Iron  Works,  in  Glasgow.  I 
joined  forces  with  him  and  merged  my 
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own  affairs  into  the  firm  of  Thomson, 
Sterne,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  continued 
as  such  until  1882,  when,  owing  to  the 
dissolution  of  our  partnership  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Thomson,  and  the  sub- 
sequent sudden  death  of  Mr.  James 
Baird  Handyside,  whom  I  had  taken 
into  the  firm,  I  was  left  with  the  sole 
management. 

Having  then  just  finished  experiment- 
ing with  improvements  in  Gas  Engines, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Dugald  Clerk,  pre- 
viously referred  to,  I  exhibited  these 
Gas  Engines  in  London,  Paris,  and  New 
York.  They  met  with  such  a  favourable 
reception  that  I  was  induced  to  pur- 
chase additional  works  at  Hollinwood, 
Lancashire.  No  sooner  had  I  equipped 
them  with  special  machinery  and  started 
these  works  exclusively  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Clerk  Gas  Engine,  than 
an  action  for  infringement  of  patent  was 
brought  by  Mr.  Otto,  whose  gas  engines 
up  to  that  time  had  practically  the  mono- 
poly. Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  (now  Lord 
Justice  Moulton)  was  defending  this 
action  for  my  firm,  but  was  unable  to 
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defeat  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  Sir  Frederick 
Bramwell,  expert  for  Mr.  Otto,  and  the 
case  was  unjustly  decided  against  us. 
This  so  elated  Mr.  Otto  that  he  began 
issuing  writs  against  every  gas  engine 
manufacturer  in  the  world.  He  lost, 
however,  in  every  other  instance,  which 
so  worried  him  and  preyed  upon  his 
mind  that,  I  was  informed,  he  died  of 
chagrin  within  a  short  period  of  his  suc- 
cess here. 

After  abandoning  the  manufacture 
of  Gas  Engines  and  disposing  of  the 
machinery  and  Hollinwood  Works,  I 
entered  into  the  development,  at  our 
Glasgow  Works,  of  Refrigerating  and 
Ice-making  Machinery,  then  in  its  in- 
fancy in  Great  Britain. 

I  cannot  close  my  last  chapter  with- 
out referring  to  a  branch  of  the  business 
of  L.  Sterne  and  Co.,  Limited,  which  I 
personally  introduced,  and  now  known 
so  favourably  and  widely  in  every  part 
of  the  globe,  namely,  Emery  Wheels 
and  Emery  Grinding  Machines,  being 
universally  employed  in  every  mechani- 
cal industry,  I  was  the  first  to  exhibit 
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these  useful  tools  in  1878,  as  referred  to 
in  former  pages.  I  have  had  many  imi- 
tators and  competitors  but  we  have  held 
our  own  both  in  this  and  the  manu- 
facture of  Spiral  Springs,  which  con- 
tinued from  the  time  when  I  first  be- 
came joint  owner  of  The  Crown  Iron 
Works  in  Glasgow,  until  the  present 
year — 1912. 


PATENTS 


NO. 

SUBJECT. 

NAME. 

DATE. 

294 

Buffers,  Draw  Springs,  and  Bearing 

Bars 

L.  Steme 

1866 

1801 

Chucks  or  Apparatus  for  holding 

Drills  or  boring  tools 

L.  Sterne 

1867 

1811 

Manufacture  of  Driving  Belts,  Bands 

or  Straps 

L.  Sterne 

1868 

IOI 

Manufacture  of  Elastic  Rubbers 

L.  Sterne 

I869 

3649 

Improvements  in  Buffers,  also  ap- 

plicable to    bearing    and    other 

Springs 

L.  Sterne 

1869 

93 

Bolts  for  securing  parts  of  the  per- 

599 

manent  way  of  Railways 
Construction  of  Wheel  Tyres 

L.  Sterne 
L.  Sterne 

1870 
1870 

2174 

Apparatus  for  accumulating  hydro- 

static pressure 

L.  Sterne 

1870 

2620 

Means  of  securing  elastic  Tyres  to 

Wheels 

L.  Sterne 

1870 

2714 

Fluid  Meters 

L.  Sterne  (Almquist) 

1871 

3437 
1825 

Bags  and  Pouches 
Railway  Carriages 

Sterne  and  Jaques 
L.  Sterne 

I87I 
1873 

3527 

Railway  Rolling  Stock 

Sterne  and  Perkins 

1873 

723 

Railway  Couplings 

L.  Sterne 

1874 

1965 

Buckles 

L.  Sterne 

1874 

3974 

Telegraph  Insulators 

L.  Sterne 

1874 

4242 

Railway  Couplings 

Sterne  and  Horack 

1874 

4394 

Springs 

Sterne  (Vose) 

I874 

83 

Railway  Couplings 

L.  Steme 

I875 

1090 

Railway  Couplings 

L.  Sterne 

1875 

4075 

Screw  Nuts 

L.  Sterne 

1875 

1180 
137 

Railway  Draw  and  Buffer  Apparatus 
Wheels    and    Machine  Tools    for 

Sterne  and  Pullman 

1875 

grinding  Metallic  Surfaces 

Sterne  and  Handyside 

1877 

4519 

Closing    Springs    for    Doors    and 

1107 
3668 

Gates 
Trucks  for  Railway  Rolling  Stock 
Trucks  for  Railway  Rolling  Stock 

Sterne  and  Handyside 
Sterne  (Esmond) 
Sterne  (Esmond) 

1877 
1878 
1878 

189 

PATENTS 


NO. 

SUBJECT. 

NAME. 

DATE. 

948 

Elastic   Beds   for   Power   Presses 

| 

3086 

Springs 
Air  Engines 

Sterne  and  Handyside 
Sterne  (Ericsson) 

i     1880 
1880 

1179 

Helical  Springs 

L.  Sterne 

1881 

3536 

Refrigerating  Machines,  Air  Com 

pressors,  Pumps 

Sterne  and  others  (Clerk 

and  Handyside) 

1881 

5604 
1373 

Shaft  Couplings 
Ensuring  the  Silent  Exhaust  of  Gas 

L.  Sterne 

1883 

Engines 

L.  Sterne 

1884 

1700 

Heating  and  Purifying  Water 

Sterne  and  Wainwright 

1884 

11293 

Springs 

L.  Sterne 

1884 

181 

Helical  Springs 

L.  Sterne 

1885 

2701 

Springs  for  Railway,  etc.  Vehicles 

L.  Sterne 

1885 

11400 

Stretching  Trousers,  Cloth,  etc. 

L.  Sterne 

1885 

r4437 

Railway  Wheels 

L.  Sterne 

1885 

925 
7856 

Spring  for  Railway  Vehicles 
Fixing    Rail    Chairs    to    Metallic 

L.  Sterne 

1886 

Sleepers 

L.  Sterne 

1886 

12311 

Refrigerating  and  Ventilating  Ap- 

paratus 

Sterne  and  Green 

1887 

13276 

Structure    for    Refrigerating    and 

14440 

Storing  Food 
Making  Pure  Ice 

Sterne  and  Greathead 
Sterne  (De  la  Vergne) 

1887 
1887 

16293 

Air  Forcing  Apparatus  for  Steam 

Vessels 

L.  Sterne 

1887 

16294 

Forcing  Air   in  Large  Volume  at 
Moderate  Pressure 

L.  Sterne 

1887 

6561 

Upright  Pianofortes 

Sterne  and  others  (Avill 

and  Smart,  Ltd.) 

1888 

15900 
18035 

Cellular  non-conducting  Blocks 
Tempering   and   Bending  Armour 

L.  Sterne 

1890 

Plates 

sterne  (Atkinson)               1890 

16381 

Blind  and  Map  Rollers 

L.  Sterne 

1891 

19335 

Refrigerating  Machine  Regulator 

Sterne    and    another 

(Murray) 

1891 

1702 

Petroleum,  etc.  Engines 

Sterne  and  another 

1893 

18228 

Radiators   for  Refrigerating  Pipes 

and  Scrapers 

L.  Sterne 

1894 

6529 

Tyres 

Sterne  and  another 

1896 

11321 

Cooling  Water,  etc. 

Sterne  and  others  (Hal- 

pin  and  Alliott) 

1896 

23991 

Refrigerating  and  Ice-making  Ap- 

paratus 

sterne  (De  la  Vergne) 

1896 

3328 

Cooling  Liquids 

Sterne  and  others 

1897 

5333 

Condensing  Apparatus 

L.  Sterne 

i 
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NO.                                                  SUBJECT. 

NAME. 

DATE. 

6372 

Condensing  and  Water  Cooling  Ap- 

paratus                                            :  L.  Sterne 

1898 

6373 

Cold  Storage  Buildings 

L.  Sterne 

l898 

13578 

Ice-making  Cells 

L.  Sterne 

1898 

14734 

Ice-making  Cells 

L.  Sterne 

1898 

14927 

Ice-making 

L.  Sterne 

1900 

Rendering   Silver   Surfaces   untar- 

nishable 

Sterne    and    another 

(Cowper-Coles) 

I9OO 

2I7OO 

Telephony                                           !  Sterne  (Fowler) 

I9OO 

638 

Engines                                                  1  L.  Sterne 

I9O2 

23038 
24434 

Refrigerating  Compressors                  |  Sterne  (Block) 
Rendering   Silver   Surfaces  untar-  ' 

I9O2 

nishable                                             Sterne  and  others 

IOX)2 

14630 

Ice  Freezing  Tanks                              L.  Sterne 

1903 

2OOOI 

Rendering   Silver   Surfaces  untar- 

nishable 

L.  Sterne 

1903 

15996 

Refrigerators,  etc. 

Sterne  (Block) 

1903 

8049 

Gas,  etc.  compressors 

L.  Sterne 

1904 

21432 

Vehicles 

L.  Sterne 

1904 

24647 

Desiccating  Air 

L.  Sterne 

1905 

800 

Desiccating  Air 

Sterne  (Block) 

I966I 

Ice-making  Apparatus 

L.  Sterne 

1908 

23528 

Desiccating  Air 

L.  Sterne 

1908 

23529 

Desiccating  Air 

Sterne  (Block) 

1908 

II7I 

Road  Making 

L.  Sterne 

1909 

16353 

Pneumatic  Springs 

L.  Sterne 

1909 

19468 

Vehicle  Wheels 

L.  Sterne 

1909 

10596 

Non-skidding 

Sterne  (Blandy) 

1909 

2822 

Desiccating  Air 

Sterne  (Block) 

1909 

23950 

Vehicle  Anti-vibration  Devices 

L.  Sterne 

1910 
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